Didja read this letter in Harper’s? Wanna talk about it? 

Read it first. 

Seriously, please read it. | want to talk about intellectual freedom and cancel culture 
more broadly, but if you read the letter first, it'll make more sense. 

Then we'll have a dialog. 


How do you make a dialog from an essay? Well, | thought about doing it like one of those 
old-timey philosophy guys where | make up a fictional stupid student who | explain everything to 
because I’m so wise and so smart. Let’s call this student Dumbass Fuckfacington. Me and 
Dumbass take a bunch of walks by rivers and caves, and all that nature shit is a metaphor, and 
Dumbass asks me dumbass questions that | easily answer, almost as if I'd come up with the 
questions myself, almost as if the questions were created specifically to explain my points. 

But that always seemed a little silly to me, like those guys thought they were SO smart. 

Instead, for part one here, I'll pull some tweets and respond. That’s a dialog of sorts. It’s 
as close as I’m getting, anyway. 

| tried to pull tweets that represented the bad arguments made about the letter. Please 
know that I’m not attacking the individuals who typed these tweets, I’m disagreeing with their 
ideas. Please also know that the snipped tweeters in here are not the only ones making their 
arguments, and they are not to blame for the creation or propagation of these ideas. LOTS of 
people are expressing the same thing, and I’m not looking to pin the ideas to individuals here. 
These are meant as stand-ins for some of the more popular ideas circulating around this letter 
and the topics we'll get into. | didn’t go on a hardcore search for these. 

| went back and forth on including the actual tweets, and | feel it’s important to 
demonstrate that this isn’t shit | just made up. 

A notable omission from this section is that | tried to stay away from tweets referencing 
Nazis and from discussing things by referencing Nazis myself. Both sides jump to comparing 
both sides to Nazis, either directly or indirectly, and I’m just not having that. If there’s one 
agreement I'd like to see, it’s both sides agreeing that calling the other “Nazis” is taking 
things...not too far in a moral way, too far in a “c'mon, guys” kind of way. Lining people up and 
shooting them into a burning ditch is a far cry both from cancel culture AND from people saying 
racial slurs. 

In a Nazi-esque state the original letter would not exist, and the ability to express 
displeasure with the letter’s message would not exist, so it’s 100% impossible for either side’s 
claim of Nazism to be true. 

| think we can hash this one out without busting the Nazi card. Let’s save that for 
something else. 


|. The Tweets 


Look at me using Roman numerals! This is like a real thing! 


#Cance!Culture doesn't really exist. It's a myth created by people who 
have been used to saying whatever they want without being challenged 
and are now surprised when there are consequences to their words. 
#Rowiling is still a very rich bestselling author with a massive platform. 
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N Natasha Devon # @ @_NatashaDevon - 11h v 


Let’s look at what’s meant by “challenged” here. 

Challenging what you say, in cancel culture terms, is affecting your ability to make a 
living, even if your actions were legal and had nothing to do with your employment. It’s 
asking/demanding that you be fired for your expression. Sometimes the workaround is that you 
don’t ask for a person to be fired, but you “make their boss aware” of what they said and how 
you feel about it. 

Is that challenging what someone says, the information they provide, or their beliefs? Or 
is it suppression? 

Let’s say we were debating veganism. And you made some good points about the 
benefits of a vegan lifestyle. In response, | blew up your car. That’s not really challenging what 
you’re saying, it’s punishing and threatening you for what you've said. | haven’t made a salient 
point about your beliefs, nor have | shown that | understood what you said. And the biggest 
difference between blowing up your car and disagreeing with you through discourse (other than 
the obvious huge explosion) is that I’ve taken something from the realm of ideas and moved it 
into the realm of action. 

Ideas are debatable in ways actions are not. Ideas are discuss-able in ways that actions 
are not. This is why it’s critical that we make a distinction between harmful ideas and true 
violence. | don’t think there’s a discussion to be had that blowing up your car was reasonable. 
But | do think there’s a discussion to be had about your original ideas. 

What's sneaky about this type of threat is that it’s not a threat that prevented you from 
saying something, so people walk around like it’s not a problem. You still got to say your piece, 
therefore there’s no problem. 

The threat is the problem. The threat applies to the future, so every time you go to talk 
about vegan recipes, you stop. And maybe you keep your mouth shut because although | might 
love to hear about your protein-packed hummus, is it worth the risk? The threat also applies to 
other people who have not yet spoken their minds, and now perhaps won’t because being an 
outspoken vegan can result in having your car blown up. Not just “can” result in, “HAS” resulted 
in. 

Suppression of speech is rarely about the literal, physical prevention of words leaving 
someone’s mouth. It’s often about punishing the speech after it happens in order to prevent 
future instances. But to call this suppression justified, thoughtful “regulation” of speech or 
“challenging” of ideas is inaccurate and giving yourself way too much credit. 

| find that people who suppress speech want it both ways. They want to be pro-freedom, 
they want to have a “Read Banned Books” bumper sticker because they love Bless Me, Ultima, 
but they also want to...not “ban,” just sort of “create friction” for Harry Potter books. 


That’s the thing of it: THEIR ban is justified and good. OTHER bans are stupid. And I'll 
just drop this on you, as someone who has seen several book bans play out: every single 
person who tries to ban a book thinks THEIR ban is justified and good and that OTHER bans 
are stupid. 

If you want to suppress speech that you think is wrong, that’s your prerogative. | think it’s 
wrong, morally, and | object to it. But at the very least, own it. Own that what you're doing is 
suppressing speech. Even if you feel the ends will justify the means, recognize the means. 

Cancel culture means different things to different people. | agree, it’s fine to dislike 
someone’s book and to express that. It’s fine to challenge someone’s ideas. But | think there’s a 
line between disliking someone’s novel and emailing their boss to try and get them fired. | think 
this latter version is where the Harper’s letter was going, but | don’t know that it was made as 
clear as it could’ve been. | think there’s a big difference between having a reaction, even a 
strong one, and attempts to get someone fired, but | don’t think the letter did a great job making 
that difference clear. 

So let’s be clear here: | don’t have a problem with people having their opinions and 
expressing their opinions. | don’t have a problem with someone finding the views and opinions 
of any given person to be heinous, and if those views are expressed publicly, | think they're 
open to debate. 

| do think it’s wrong to attempt to prevent someone from expressing their views through 
the use of implied threat, including threats to their livelinood, even if that individual would be fine 
without the gig, because those threats apply to everyone. | do think that those applying 
“consequences” need to recognize their place in a culture of suppression of intellectual freedom. 

And when the tweeter above says turns this into a discussion of power dynamics, | think 
they A) Did not look through the list of signers (we will), and B) | think it’s critical for those in 
power to stand up for the rights we should all have. More on this later, too. In fact, right now! 


shon faye. @ @shonfaye - 10h v 
Can we ask everyone who complains about cancel culture to explain the 


opinions or perspectives they feel they're silenced from sharing? | have a 
feeling it's all things they're known (and paid) for saying. Often. 
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This is a common argument I’ve seen go both ways. On one hand, if you’re a powerful person 
and you say something bad, you’re an enemy because you are not using your platform to 
change the world for the better. This also applies in some cases if you have a platform and 
choose not to use it to advance a cause. 

On the other hand, if you speak out about something that will not harm you personally, 
then you’re complaining about nothing? That seems to be the assertion here. 

Colin Kaepernick’s gestures and statements, | would argue, were designed to help 
others who didn’t have a platform more than they were designed for his personal gain. I’m 


guessing that in most ways we can demographically look at a person, Colin Kaepernick is doing 
better than 99% of America. | think the odds of him being shot by a police officer are very, very 
low. 

Before you get all keyboard-y, | recognize that what’s discussed in the Harper’s letter is 
not the same as what Colin Kaepernick did. It’s not moving the same direction, nor is it the same 
level of individual risk. 

The principle is the same, and it’s what’s important: People who have better access to 
the world and have the ability to be heard should speak up. 

| see the letter as people in positions of power doing what we often ask of people in 
power: Using a platform to say something. 

So, which one is it? Do we want people with big platforms to help those who are without, 
or do we want people to only speak about those things that affect them on a personal level? Is it 
good for Metallica to speak out against piracy because they have the power to do something 
about it, or is it bad because it doesn’t affect them, personally? 

We pretend it’s about how people use their platforms, but it’s not. It’s about the message. 
If someone uses their platform for change, but it’s not the change we want, then we revise the 
argument: It’s no longer about using your platform, it’s now about sticking your nose where it 
doesn’t belong. 

Recognizing that you don't like the message is fine! But lets talk about the message 
then, refute that, rather than dancing around the concepts of who is empowered to talk about 
what and who has the authority to speak on the issue. 

By the way, the list of signers definitely has the authority to speak on this issue (more on 
this later). 





Michael Crews @midacre - Jul 7 v 
Replying to @Harpers 
"Editors are fired for running controversial pieces;" 

Which editors? What pieces? 

"books are withdrawn for alleged inauthenticity;" 

Which books? 


"journalists are barred from writing on certain topics;" 


Which journalists? What topics? 1/ 
O14 ty Q 3 
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| almost fell into the trap of actually answering these questions! 


I’ve seen a lot of responses like this. These are dumb. Because if you actually want to 
know, you can find them very easily. Don’t ask a question just because you want to waste 
someone’s time. This is a roadblocking technique. “Prove to me, someone who is obviously not 
interested or invested, that this is a thing.” 

More to the point, this is a group of creatives from lots of different perspectives telling the 
world what’s happening behind closed doors in their industry. If this small sample size of a large 
industry all agree that they’ve seen or experienced this, it’s reasonable to assume, at least for 
the length of time it takes you to look into it, that this MIGHT be happening. It’s reasonable to 
ask yourself, okay, what IF this IS happening? 

What this question does is attempt to force a discussion of the data as opposed to the 
idea. But this is not complicated scientific data that requires peer review, and it’s not data that 
seems manipulated here. It’s not even data, it’s qualitative narrative. Just google that shit, find 
out that it’s happened. 

Hey, if we have to go there, let’s go there: a bunch of women signed this. 
#BelieveWomen. 

If you haven't taken the time to explore the topic, that’s fine. But your personal ignorance 
of the topic isn’t a hurdle that others have to clear. 


Replying to @Harpers 

Opposing someone is not suppressing them or "canceling" them. Yes, 
freedom of expression is a critical component of a free society, but 
freedom of expression does not mean freedom from consequences. If you 
promote a hate-filled agenda, it's immoral not to call you on it. 


® Brazenly Liberal @BrazenlyLiberal - 6h v 
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Yeah, I hear you! @1old_soul - 4h v 
Replying to @Harpers 


It seems like signees want to remove the consequences for the actions 
when exercising certain freedoms. Just because it is “legal” does mean it 
comes without consequences. 


Q t Q ur 


This is one of my least favorite truisms circulating right now: Freedom of expression does not 
mean freedom from consequences. 

It always reminds me of going to KISS mini golf in Vegas. The surly teenager behind the 
desk, who had the ultimate job for a surly teenager, working at a themed mini golf for a band 
where the members are old enough to be her great grandparents, said, “You can pick any songs 
you want, and we'll play them...As long as they’re songs by KISS.” She also advised us NOT to 
get the pizza. We did not, and | think that was some of the best advice I’ve ever received. | don’t 
know where you are today, surly teen, but you did me a solid. 


The phrase “You can pick any song you want” is negated by the tagged-on phrase “As 
long as it’s KISS” unless you are the ultimate KISS superfan, and even then, what if you want to 
hear something from Ace Frehley’s solo album Frehley’s Comet? 

The requirement that it’s KISS negates the start of the sentence for just about every 
person on the planet. You really CAN’T pick any song you want because chances are some of 
those songs WON'T be KISS songs. 

The same idea works with freedom and consequences. Freedom from speech doesn’t 
mean freedom from consequences? If consequences are the tool of suppression, then freedom 
can’t exist. 

You can say anything you want. So long as it’s a lyric by KISS. 

Let’s put this another way: Freedom of religion is not freedom from consequence. So, 
nobody’s stopping you from being, say, Pentecostal, but you should just know that being 
Pentecostal comes with consequence. 

Is that freedom of religion? 

Awoman has the freedom to choose, but that doesn’t mean freedom from 
consequences. Perhaps you choose to have an abortion, and perhaps your community may 
pressure your boss into firing you or create a work environment so hostile that you have no 
choice but to leave. 

Is that really the right to choose? 

Having the physical ability to do something is different from having the freedom to do so. 
And consequences absolutely negate freedom. Just because consequences come AFTER the 
action does not mean they’re non-restricting. 

The problem also goes deeper because “consequences” is vague. And vague 
consequences mean that people can’t make informed decisions. | know what is likely to happen 
if | no-call, no-show for work. | know what the likely consequences are, and | know the ceiling for 
those consequences. | might get fired, | might be affected in my future job search, but nobody’s 
going to call my mom a bitch. My boss isn’t going to send me messages online about how | 
should go kill myself. 

Vague consequences and rules for when they’re applied means | may suffer 
consequences that | would have avoided if I’d known they were coming. Or, | may have made a 
different risk/reward decision if | knew the level of consequence. Or, | could decide how far to go 
in order to say what | want to say. 

That’s the thing about cancel culture consequences: The boundaries aren’t known on the 
creative side, and the outcomes are not predictable. There’s no telling, and there’s no method of 
making sure the punishment is levelled properly, that we’re not punishing someone for saying a 
racial slur the same way we are punishing someone who committed a sex crime. That means 
these are threats, not consequences. They’re not meant to adjust behavior, they’re meant to 
scare you into not engaging in a behavior at all, even on the level of curiosity, even if the 
particular behavior seems innocent to you. 

Consequences being unpredictable, many will make the choice to not roll the dice at all. 
And that is suppression of speech. 

The whole consequences/suppression thing is like the kid argument, “I’m not going to 
punch my brother, but | am going to make a punching motion and walk in his direction.” You’ve 
semantically worked the mechanism, but your brother still got punched. 


Stop being a butthole, you know what you did. 

Your reaction to that may be: “Good.” And that’s fine. But recognize that you’re having a 
positive reaction to suppressed expression. And recognize that while you may like the 
suppression of Expression A, you will feel differently about other forms of expression down the 
road. 


maybe: diane” @dianelyssa - Jul 7 v 
Replying to @Harpers 

a statement signed by 150 crybabies 
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A classic tactic to avoid discussing an idea is to trivialize it. “This is beneath notice, so it’s not 
worth discussing.” 

If you think this is a list of 150 crybabies, | have to ask whether you know who Salman 
Rushdie is. Because he signed this shit, and he knows a thing or two about expression-based 
oppression. 


Replying to @Harpers 

4 months away from the election. These folks should be using their 
platforms and influence to help remove the most dangerous occupant of 
the WH in our history. Instead they form a fifth column to undermine the 
resistance and to slow the momentum of forces seeking justice. 


Q Ù 1 Q 4 i 


The ability to look at hard truths and say hard things is tied directly to politics. This is not an 
unrelated, left field issue. 

It’s a mistake to think that free expression and criticizing government, whether that be in 
prose, protest, or what have you, are not tied together. Every movement that criticizes 
government relies heavily on free expression. It’s the primary tool. The point made in this tweet, 
that elected officials suck, couldn’t exist without freedom of expression. 

Another tactic to stop a debate is asserting that the topic is not THE MOST IMPORTANT 
issue at the moment, therefore it should be off the docket. 

There’s a crisis in policing in this country. Also, my garbage stinks and needs to be taken 
out. | can’t get away with telling my girlfriend that | won't take out that garbage until there’s 
justice for Breonna Taylor. That’s not gonna fly, and it exposes the untruth here, that there can 
only be one thing to care about, or that it’s even possible or desirable to care about only one 
thing, and that if you care about multiple things, you have to care about them at the same level. 
Just because these creatives signed this letter does not mean it’s been the primary use of their 
energy for any significant period of time, nor does it mean they consider it the most important 
thing happening in the world today. 


ety Christopher Marshburn @TideNTN - 6h Vv 


Bottom line: Take any topic, it’s never the most important thing that happened today. 


a Mask it or casket. @JustPlanty - Jul 7 v 
Replying to @Harpers 
You speak of the damage done to people without power, yet your entire 
letter is signed only by people with power. Perhaps you could give space 


to the people in the trenches with no hope of getting out by any means 
other than refusing to allow other to interpret their truth. 
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Harper’s, a magazine barely anyone reads, should DEFINITELY fill their pages with unknowns 
expressing their opinions. Also, Nike should discontinue Jordans and make shoes based on my 
neighbor. She’s pretty spry for a retiree. She practically bounded up the steps to give me a 
package that ended up in her mailbox by mistake. 

It’s precisely because the signers are powerful that this statement needs to come from 
them. The powerful speaking out about something helps others. Those who aren't incentivized 
to see something change, because the current system is fine for them, their speaking out 
highlights that there’s a problem serious enough that it’s not about their individual benefit. 

| think we also need to recognize that it’s not always a power dynamic, and not every 
instance is about amplifying a small voice. Sometimes it’s good to hear what thought leaders are 
thinking about in their specific area of study. | don’t really give a fuck what Rando X has to say 
about writing horror novels. | DO care what Stephen King has to say about it. Because he’s 
done it, he’s proven he can do it, and there are good reasons to listen. 

| also think that calling the 150 signers “people with power’ is a pretty ballsy claim that 
we'll roll back shortly. 


| did not know who else had signed that letter. | thought | was endorsing a 
well meaning, if vague, message against internet shaming. | did know 
Chomsky, Steinem, and Atwood were in, and | thought, good company. 


Q Jennifer Finney Boylan ‘wy @ @JennyBoylan - Jul 7 v 


The consequences are mine to bear. | am so sorry. 


@ People they mentioned can reply 
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Ignore the JK Rowling! That’s to stir up controversy, that’s why her name is in the headline of so 
many articles. Instead, notice Salman Rushdie, who knows being an oppressed writer better 
than most. Dr. Atul Gawande, an amazing thinker, writer, and innovator in medicine. 

Notice Margaret Atwood, who up to today, has had the label “prescient” applied more 
than most and has done a good job living up to it. If | told you yesterday that Margaret Atwood 


was going to say something about freedom or liberty tomorrow, would you feel like this was 
something worth noting? 

Notice Garry Kasparov, who lived under a very oppressive regime and should not be 
ignored on the topic of speech. 

Notice Malcolm Gladwell, and do more than notice, consider how what he does 
necessitates some level of freedom. 

Notice that all of these people are agreeing with David Brooks on this one. 

JK Rowling is the big problem here because this is now being read with an anti-trans 
lens. Without wading into Rowling, | think it should be known that (according to this signer) the 
signers of this letter did not know who all the other signers would be. | tend to believe her. That 
seems very likely. 

This is important because A) This is not individuals throwing in with each other and their 
histories, it’s individuals throwing in with an idea, and B) It’s proof that agreeing with a bad 
person on a single issue does not make you a bad person. 

Unfortunately, JK Rowling’s signature probably weakens the statement. Not because of 
her views, but because the story becomes about her. Now we have to talk about whether this is 
all an anti-trans letter in disguise. Whether there are “dog whistles” here and whether what’s 
behind the curtain is, essentially, a bunch of people who want to use free expression to trash 
trans rights. 

My hot take: Dog whistles are the backwards masking of the 2020’s. “You can’t hear it, 
but it’s there, and it affects how you feel about something.” Why does JK Rowling need to use a 
dog whistle when she’s straight up screaming the dog’s name on Twitter every couple days? 

| also think the “dog whistle” idea is super convenient because you can ignore the 
contents of the text, even the subtext, and just be like, “This message is in there, embedded in a 
way we can’t possibly perceive.” But...somehow you've perceived it? And it’s understandable on 
a subconscious level, in a clear way, that will cause people to act a certain way? 

It’s a pretty amazing way to claim something is bad without a shred of proof. All you have 
to do is make a “dog whistle” argument, which is not provable or disprovable, and then 
depending on your relationship to the issue at hand, you can either decry or laud the piece 
based on its use of dog whistles. 

From here out, for me, when someone makes a dog whistle claim, | think | need to see 
some proof. If you’ve detected a dog whistle, then you should be able to show proof it was 
there, especially with something like this that’s available, unaltered, in writing. 

And even if there is a dog whistle, who’s it for? I’m betting the readers of a letter in 
Harper’s aren’t terribly likely to pick up their clubs and head out to smash up a trans-friendly bar. 
Somehow | just can’t picture a bunch of guys in a van with ski masks, excited to bust some 
heads, having a discussion about the poignant Harper’s essay remembering Barry Lopez. 

If you see an anti-trans (or anti-any-demographic) message here, that’s your opinion, 
and | don't agree. | think the letter is very concise and clear, and | think any investigation into 
what it “really” means is more revelatory about the investigator than it is about the text. 

To put a finer point on it, | started in on the letter having the opinion that trans rights 
should be a thing, and trans people should be treated like people. | don’t see how that’s 
complicated, and | don’t fully understand why it’s controversial and have a hard time arguing in 
favor because | don’t even really get the arguments against. When | finished the letter, | felt the 


exact same way. | don’t think this letter is a brick in the wall blocking trans people from their 
rights, either in intent or impact. 


Alisha Grauso @ @AlishaGrauso - Jul 7 v 
Cancel culture has always existed, it's just that it's historically punched 
down at women & people of color who dared rise above their station. It 


wasn't until it started punching up at powerful white men (and some white 
women) that it suddenly became a problem. Weird, right? © 
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Show this thread 


Again, lots of these where it becomes a racial or other demographic issue. 

| looked through the signers, and they’re a large mix of nationalities, genders, and races. 
So to suggest that this is a “white people problem” is factually incorrect. 

One thing | want to address here is that this premise, that cancel culture is only now a 
problem because it’s being used by the downtrodden to hurt the privileged, is total bullshit. It’s 
been used in the past by powerful conservatives to censor, and it’s been used by powerful 
liberals to censor as well. It’s been used to censor the powerful and the weak. Al Gore and 
Joseph Lieberman both played big, big parts in the ratings systems and censoring of popular 
media, like video games and music. And there have been many people, like myself, who have 
never liked it, always spoken out against it, and will continue to do so, even when it’s 
perpetrated by people we voted for. 

The only way this verbal judo chop of a tweet works is if you accept both of these 
premises: 

Premise A: it’s only the people who tried to cancel things before are now the people 
complaining about being cancelled. 

Premise B: the people who agree with the contents of the letter are only now interested 
in speech and intellectual freedom because it affects them personally. 

But back to the tweet and what it has to say about power dynamics: 

Something that’s important to recognize here is that any form of regulation, wielded 
badly, will affect protected classes in more devastating ways than it will affect powerful white 
men. Cancel culture may appear to be a force for leveling the playing field, but its effects will be 
more powerful on the powerless. 

As an example, a hotly-debated topic in the world of libraries is whether or not a library 
would let a white power group use their public meeting room. Without getting too far into the 
politics of libraries and communities, just know that this has already gone to court more than 
once, and courts have always ruled that yes, white power groups must be allowed to use 
meeting rooms. Libraries are government funded, so they’re First Amendment bound. 

One argument | make in favor of hate groups using the meeting rooms is that I’ve yet to 
see an effective policy that would eliminate hate groups but could not then be turned against 
other groups who are in more desperate need of free meeting spaces. If we’re talking about 
theories of privilege, it's more harmful to those without privileges to make it difficult to use a free 


meeting room. The privileged can find other places to meet, they can pay, they have more 
options. That’s what privilege is: more options. So, by setting up barriers via policy, it’s entirely 
likely that even a well-intentioned policy will have a larger effect on an underprivileged group 
than a privileged one. 

One important question, when designing policy, is, Will this hurt the people it’s designed 
to protect? Another important question is, What happens when this policy is in the hands of a 
very different staff or governing body who feel very differently? 

So, if we build the power of cancel culture, what happens when cancel culture is 
dominated by people we disagree with? When conservative groups figure out how to wield it 
more effectively, how are we going to deal with that? 

What about cancel culture makes its power immune to use by people who have hateful 
ideas and want to use cancel culture’s power and tactics to suppress important, good speech? 
Cancel culture is not like Mjölnir, Thors hammer, which can only be wielded by the worthy. It’s 
like my hammer, Mole-Near, which any idiot can pick up (I call it Mole-Near not just because it 
sounds like the name for Thor’s hammer, but also because chances are, if it’s near my body, it’s 
near a mole). 

If theories of privilege are correct, then it’s only a matter of time before the privileged 
co-opt the tools cultivated by cancel culture and start using them to continue to oppress the 
already-oppressed. And when that turnaround happens, the effects will be devastating. 

Part of the theory of privilege has to do with the ability of the privileged to skate by every 
day, and part of it is the ability to avoid the worst consequences to almost any wrongdoing. 
When the privileged commit violations, they have a better safety net that allows them to bounce 
back. Perhaps your average white, male editor has a big network of people and can land 
another job pretty easily. Perhaps he’s part of a “good ol’ boy network” that finds him another 
cushy gig in no time. Most proponents of the ideas of privilege would probably agree with those 
likelihoods. 

And if we buy into that theory, then the young woman of color who writes a novel that is 
pulled from publication doesn’t have the same privilege, and she’s not able to bounce back as 
easily. Or maybe at all. Meaning that the way we’re regulating speech does more harm to the 
underprivileged individual than the privileged, which makes it an unjust, anti-equity method. If 
cancel culture is about flattening a hierarchy, then it needs to be applied differently based on the 
privilege of the transgressor. As it exists now, if cancel culture ends up in the hands of the 
already-privileged, it will be a more powerful force for oppression than it ever was for 
empowerment. 

What happens in 5 years? What happens when a cause you believe in is punished? Are 
you confident that the progressive movement of speech goes one way, that it’s not a pendulum 
that will swing back or a gizmo that moves in more than two directions? Are you confident that 
inequality will be eliminated before the pendulum swings back, and therefore the effects won’t 
be disproportionate? Are you confident that because you built the tool of cancel culture, you will 
be the one who gets to decide when and how it’s used? 


Translation: "Help! | can't throw the n-word around like | used to for fear of 
being recorded! l'm being oppressed for my own bigotry and actions!" 
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This one’s popping up a lot, too. 

I’m very exhausted by the amount of arguing against free speech that is based on the 
idea that only racists and bigots use the right to free expression. This is not only shortsighted, 
it’s factually incorrect. 

It’s a little like saying the right to an attorney is only used by criminals. 

Or, it’s like saying, “I don’t need the right to an attorney because I’ve never committed a 
crime.” Just because you’ve never been in the position of needing an attorney YET doesn’t 
mean you never will. Just because YOU don’t need an attorney doesn’t mean that the right to 
one is unimportant or bad. 

Maybe you haven’t exercised your personal right to speech yet, but that doesn’t mean 
you haven't reaped the benefits of others using that right. 

Because we're often saturated with bad uses of speech, lets look at some positive 
examples of speech: 


Island Trees School District v. Pico (1982) 


The Supreme Court ruled that officials could not remove books from school libraries because 
they disagreed with the content of the books’ messages. 


Texas v. Johnson (1989) 
Flag burning as political protest is a form of symbolic speech protected by the First Amendment. 
Watchtower Bible and Tract Society v. Stratton (2002) 


City laws requiring permits for political advocates going door to door were unconstitutional 
because such a mandate would have a “chilling effect” on political communication. 


But more than court cases, | think we often miss the everyday instances in which speech is 
used. 

| encourage you to think of your favorite album. Do the lyrics talk about drugs, sex, 
violence, and/or any illegal acts? Has your favorite artist ever been convicted of a crime? If so, 
your favorite album probably would not exist without freedom of expression. 

Does your favorite book contain crime? Immoral or illegal acts? 

Do you express yourself through a bumper sticker? 

Do you ever wear t-shirts that express something? 

Another example | often gave in the Intellectual Freedom class | used to teach, the ability 
of people to question government, law, policy, and each other is rooted in free expression. 

Marijuana use and the sale of marijuana was illegal for a long time. However, the library 
and bookstores could still stock materials about the cultivation of marijuana plants. They could 


still get High Times. I’m of the opinion that information about things like marijuana is critical to 
getting the rules changed. For Colorado, it’s important to know what the real effects of marijuana 
might be, and in order to find out, people need access to information. It’s important to know what 
growing and cultivating marijuana would entail. It’s important to know what the economic effects 
might be. Without access to information and opinions that speculated and provided background 
on places where the law and morality might be wrong, | think changing an 
unnecessarily-restrictive law would have been far more difficult if not impossible. 

By the way, | always used the marijuana example instead of Civil Rights. But apply the 
same logic: your ability to question things that are wrong is tied to your intellectual freedom, and 
sometimes your literal freedom. 

The law isn’t always right. The majority isn’t always right. And access to opinions, ideas, 
and facts that go against the grain are needed. 

It's not always about the rights of the speaker, either. Free expression and intellectual 
freedom are tied. When someone's book is not published, it not only restricts the rights of that 
person to express, it restricts the rights of an audience to experience that book, absorb its 
messages and information, and make decisions for themselves. 

I’m not as concerned about the rights of any particular controversial speaker as | am 
concerned about what seems to be a desire to turn over our intellectual curiosity to Slate, Daily 
Beast, and Buzzfeed, letting them do the legwork, then they'll let us know how we should feel 
about it. 

| do not want to decide how good or bad something is based on what Slate tells me. | 
want to see for myself. | definitely don’t want to be unable to access something because 
Random House is scared of what Slate’s opinion will be. All of those institutions are ruled by 
commerce, not a desire to promote intellectualism and intellectual freedom. They will make a 
different majority decision, the decision towards economic majority, and history has shown us 
that the majority isn’t always right, especially when the majority is powered by a selfish motive. 

Lots of negative shit comes out of intellectual freedom. And every single positive change 
and creative work also owes a debt to intellectual freedom. To reduce intellectual freedom and 
free expression to racial slurs is willful ignorance. 


Il. More Tweets 


Now | want to throw down on some tweets by someone | respect. | think this fella is right on a lot 
of things, but I think he redirected and led readers down a legal path, which doesn’t represent 
the topic at hand comprehensively, especially considering some of the signers are not American 
and are not protected in their home countries by the First Amendment. | think he did a good job 
using some tactics that lots of others are using poorly, and | want to argue his points because | 
think that’s a little more fair than singling out Twitter randos: 


BeautifulWorldWarsHat @Popehat - Jul 8 Vv 
/5 | know the signatories to the letter view themselves as protecting those 
First Amendment values, and intend to do so. But, as a cultural project, | 
think their approach misses the mark and generates more suspicion of 
First Amendment values than support. 
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The First is not mentioned a single time in the letter. 

| read a good summary of what the writers are talking about in AII Minus One, in which 
John Stuart Mills argues that the regulation of speech by culture is as problematic as regulation 
of speech by government. You can read this free here: 
https://heterodoxacademy.org/library/all-minus-one/ 

And Mills, by the way, was anti-slavery and pro-women WAY before you could buy 
t-shirts espousing those views. 


His big three arguments are: 
1. It’s important to listen to dissenting opinions because sometimes they are correct. 
2. Arguing these points honestly helps us remember why we disagree and what the 
importance of that disagreement is. 
3. Correct and incorrect opinions both contain portions of the truth, therefore it’s important 
to have both opinions and to find the truth from the best bits of differing opinions, not to 
select one opinion that’s closer and go with that entirely. 


BeautifulWorldWarsHat @Popehat - Jul 8 V 
/7 So. What if your emphasis in supporting First Amendment values is 
attacking "more speech" as illegitimate? 

People: Censor this speech! 

Defenders: No, counter it with more speech. 

People: okay, [more speech] 

Defenders: No, not like that. 
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This is the EXACT argument being used against the signers of the letter. 


People: We want to hear diverse, marginalized voices speaking out about what’s important to 
them. We are tired of speech being oppressed by structures of power! 


150 Voices: Okay, here’s what we think. 
People: Wait, not like that. Not if you’re talking about us and OUR power structure. 


| think this argument started or was popularized in regards to Colin Kaepernick: 


People: We support the expression of speech in peaceful, non-disruptive ways! 
Kap: Okay, here we go. 
People: Not like that! 


| agree with Kap’s statement and mode of expression. But it would seem lots of you do not. 

As mentioned earlier, many people support Twitter's censorship of content and bans of 
individuals, and the basis for this is “Twitter is a private company, they can do what they want.” 

The San Francisco 49ers and the NFL are also privately owned (The NFL even dropped 
its tax-exempt status a few years back). In fact, they’re even LESS publicly-owned than Twitter, 
which is publicly traded. Twitter stock is owned by 1,408 shareholders, most of these being 
investment companies like Vanguard, who represent much larger groups of people. One could 
argue that Twitter is owned by hundreds of thousands of people and that it’s far less private than 
the NFL. Content is also user-generated in Twitter’s case, and that content is generated by 
unpaid labor, but let’s not even get into that. Okay, real quick: When you use Twitter, you’re an 
unpaid content generator for Twitter. Thats some scummy shit. 

So, if Twitter has the right to suppress expression of those on their platform...does the 
NFL, and the 49ers, have the right to suppress speech of a paid player, who is in uniform? 
Absolutely. 

If your argument is that Twitter can do what they want, that’s cool, and the other side of 
that coin is that the NFL can do the same. 

Just a little off-track freedom of expression talk... 

| think this argument is meant to paint the signers as hypocrites. But disagreeing with 
expression, via expression, is exactly the point. It’s not hypocritical for the signers to disagree 
with speech that disagrees with them. What’s the opposite of a hypocrite? A hypercrite? 


Replying to @Popehat 

/9 People who complain about cancel culture while demanding flag 
burning amendments and "loosening up" libel laws and laws protecting 
running over protesters and having Black Lives Matter declared terrorist 
are, to be plain, utterly full of shit. And they're legion. 


© BeautifulWorldWarsHat @Popehat - Jul 8 
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Because an examination of the signers proves that they are worthy of 3 minutes of our time and 
attention, the tactic is instead to say, in a sideways way, that the signers are people who, as a 
whole, or even a majority, want to declare BLM a terrorist organization. Or that they are 
Trump-esque in wanting to loosen libel laws. | Know this isn’t the DIRECT statement in this 


tweet, but this person is way too clever to get away with pretending that the multiple implications 
about signers are an accident. This is designed to make us think intellectual freedom signers = 
white supremacists. Or, perhaps, supporting intellectual freedom is supporting a white 
supremacist agenda. 

And we get into an important distinction here as well. This one is harder, so I'll ask a 
minute of your patience. 

Someone writing an op ed about BLM being declared a terrorist organization should be 
allowed to make their case. While | don’t think BLM should be declared a terrorist organization, | 
do think it’s permissible to make arguments to that effect in writing. Or to bring up the question, 
“Should Group A be considered a terrorist organization?” Why? Because | don’t really 
understand the argument in favor of doing this, so seeing it laid out gives me a pretty good idea 
of what the hell people are thinking. By seeing their arguments, | can make a decision to agree 
or disagree. 

Denying someone the ability to talk about these topics, even in ways we don’t like, is the 
definition of living in a bubble. You're not just in the bubble, you're reinforcing the structure. 
You're the one person in Under The Dome who’s like, “I dig this dome. Let’s make a metal inner 
shell.” 

There are other topics that | think benefit from discussion, and discussion is not the 
same as taking hateful, aggressive action. | would like to read about the challenges and 
solutions to creating gender-neutral bathrooms in concert venues and stadiums. | think this is a 
relevant discussion. | think we can discuss the need to have new options, the need to divide 
people between bathrooms for crowding purposes, the necessity for bathrooms that are not 
one-person use. | think there’s a need to discuss the particulars. Because in discussing the nuts 
and bolts, maybe we find a solution that works around the need for mass buy-in. Maybe there’s 
a cheap, simple way to work this out, and getting everyone on board with gender diversity isn’t 
required for everyone to be able to shit in peace, so let’s give everyone the option to shit in 
peace and then work on the other part. But this discussion requires some honesty about things 
like cost and how space is set aside and valuated in a stadium. It requires honesty about 
reasonable timeframes for people to wait for a restroom. The cons have to be discussable 
without setting off a discussion about dehumanizing someone. | thought this article, which 
wasn’t so much about gender-neutral bathrooms, does a good job (and it presents what | think 
is a very reasonable solution towards the end). 

Figuring out gender neutral bathrooms is a good thing, and | think it’s okay to write 
articles about why they would be a bad idea. Hearing the cons allows us to categorize them as 
technical or social grievances, and that allows us to work on appropriate responses and 
solutions. Talking square footage and “potty parity” doesn’t really matter if someone is just 
fearful of a “sex pervert” hiding out in the bathroom, and a more appropriate response for them 
might be “What about an older woman taking care of her ailing husband who isn’t able to use a 
restroom on his own?” Talking about how we MUST make bathrooms for ALL as a moral issue 
is not going to matter if we’ve got a construction worker holding blueprints, saying that he 
appreciates your passion and is also passionate about this issue, and building code requires 8 
stalls per restroom for this building’s capacity, and you can’t fit 8 stalls in the square footage 
available. 


| nearly always end up on the progressive side of these things, but | do think it’s 
worthwhile to find out what the other side is saying. | think it’s a lot easier to come to a solution if 
we at least know what the fuck their problem is. 

And | think saying something, writing an essay or a novel or what have you, that 
discusses the idea, is really different from doing something. Writing an essay that’s critical of 
closing highways as protest is a far cry from attempting to legally kill a person with your car, the 
parallel drawn by the Tweeter, here. 


BeautifulWorldWarsHat @Popehat - Jul 8 

/13 First, proportion. In general, the people who bear the most weight of 
the First Amendment -- that is, who have to suck up the most "bad 
speech" and take it -- are not the victims of cancel culture. 


w 
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I’ve been rolling this one around in my head a bit, and | think this is what’s being said: 

People who are victimized by legal use of the First and people who are victimized by 
cancel culture are different people. 

| think the subtext is that marginalized people are more often those who “suck up” the 
most bad, legally-protected speech, where non-marginalized people complain of cancel culture. 

If I've interpreted this correctly, | see the point, and let’s assume that the signers agree, 
marginalized people are more often victimized by speech than non-marginalized people. 

One, it would seem, based on the exploration of the letter’s signers, that they would not 
agree that this inequitable absorption of “bad speech” warrants cancel culture’s actions. 

It’s possible that signers find it preferable to weather bad speech in order to feel they’re 
free to express as well. Perhaps some signers feel that, yes, it sucks ass, and the distribution is 
wrong, but they’d rather have bad speech AND free speech than the option offered by cancel 
culture. Which, from where I stand, means paying upfront with a sacrifice of free expression for 
the result, which is supposedly, not demonstrably, the end of “bad speech.” In fact the letter 
says it pretty directly: “We refuse any false choice between justice and freedom, which cannot 
exist without each other.” 

Two, this does not talk about the important benefits of “bad speech.” Nationwide 
protesting would not have been possible without allowances for “bad” speech. Perhaps 
marginalized groups take the brunt of “bad speech” as a result of the First, but perhaps it’s also 
one of the most important tools in their toolbelt. And by “bad speech” | don’t mean to say that 
protests are “bad speech,” | mean to say that SOMEONE (in this case, probably government, 
certainly police) sees it as such. 

Three, it’s a little paternal to make this decision FOR people. Which is a core problem of 
cancel culture. “People X will feel a certain way because of this essay, and it’s my place to make 
sure that doesn’t happen.” How do you know how someone will feel about something without 
asking? And does the loudest opinion of how something “feels” count as how the thing feels, 


objectively? Is the intent of a piece of writing subject to a majority rules decision? What about 
the impact? 

Four, | suspect that if freedom of speech has the proposed negative effect on minorities, 
codified suppression will also have the same disproportionate negative effect on the same 
people. If minorities absorb more abuse because of free speech, | think it’s also reasonable to 
speculate that they will be suppressed more often, with more force, and with unfitting 
consequences. | don’t see suppression of speech as being a sure-thing win for minorities. 

| also think that while there’s an equity issue on who absorbs more or less “bad speech,” 
there’s also an equity issue in terms of who rubs up against the restrictions of intellectual 
freedom. This issue is based less on things like race and gender, more on specific action: If 
someone is a writer, an educator, a creative, like the signers of this letter, they are going to rub 
against intellectual freedom a lot. If someone is more an observer and absorber of information 
and ideas, they are very much exercising their intellectual freedom, but they aren’t likely aware 
of it (however, | would encourage them to be more mindful of the times when they are absorbing 
something that wouldn’t be accessible without intellectual freedom). If someone neither creates 
nor absorbs much in terms of arts and ideas, then they probably rub up against intellectual 
freedom the least. 

The people who create are going to have the most friction with restrictions. They end up 
being personally accountable, so the consequences of a restricted level of intellectual freedom 
fall on them. The people who absorb will rub up against restrictions, but they will be less likely to 
have to deal with the consequences in a personal way. Reading a certain book, for example, is 
less controversial than writing it. You’re less responsible for the contents. 

The people who aren’t involved have the least to lose, and | think this is an argument 
that they should have the least say in the issue. They can’t realistically discuss the give and 
take because they give nothing. 

The reason | bring this up is that this has become a political, racial, classist, everything 
issue, but what we’re not examining enough is that while | agree, it’s likely that people of 
marginalized groups will “absorb more bad speech,” the restrictions on speech will fall on 
EVERYONE of every demographic who is creating “bad” speech, and | don’t think it’s likely to 
fall on everyone in an equal or equitable way. | think, like most things, it will harm marginalized 
people more than it will powerful people. 

So, to me, this really isn’t an issue of helping people or giving voice to the voiceless. It’s 
an issue of ridding the world of things you don't like. Because as far as | know, there’s no cancel 
culture ethic that handles POC or someone of a marginalized identity, who violates a cultural 
norm, equitably. 

The last thing | want to say about this is that it’s a point often made, “You haven't 
considered the downtrodden,” and sometimes it’s made with a nose-in-the-air attitude, as 
though the person making the point is far more empathetic and worldly because they are aware 
of the ways law and policy make people feel. 

| don't think it’s remotely reasonable to say that the person Tweeting here has a better 
idea how it feels to absorb a disproportionate amount of bad speech than the signers of the 
letter. 


Ill. The Signers 


There is an absence in the discussion of this letter. 

| fully expected the Harper’s letter to be handled in typical internet fashion, which is to 
tally up the signers, their morals, transgressions, demographics, and so on, and to then have 
that information condensed to show why the arguments made in the letter are invalid. This is 
traditionally referred to as an “ad hominem attack” and has been a flawed form of criticism for a 
long, long time, but in current culture it’s seen as a more legitimate form of critique, especially 
when applied to groups as opposed to individuals. For example, it’s broadly accepted that an 
all-male board of directors could not possibly make the right decision on an issue. Which might 
be true, but you’ll notice that this assertion ignores the decision made and doesn't have to 
discuss it at all. So, if you disagree with a decision made by an all-male board because it was 
made by an all-male board, you can disagree with it without discussing the decision at all (or 
without even knowing their decision). 

Here’s what's weird about it: Lets say an all-male board made a decision that a 
company should start providing free birth control. Conservative folks could argue that this was a 
decision made by an all-male board, therefore the wrong decision. Let’s say an all-male board 
decided their company should NOT provide free birth control. Progressive folks could argue that 
this was a decision made by an all-male board, and therefore was the wrong decision. 

In both cases, the same argument is made to invalidate two opposite decisions. Because 
the discussion isn’t about the arguments or the ultimate decisions, it’s about the people who 
made them. 

What's odd is that | haven't seen this critique applied to this letter yet in the form of 
tallying the signers. I’ve seen quite a bit about a handful of the signers, 5 or less of the 150, but 
nothing about the overall picture painted by the lives and morals of a number approaching, say, 
even 20% of signers. 

| started looking into the signers myself, and what I’ve found has made me suspicious. 

| think the reason you haven’t heard about the demographics and qualities of the signers 
as anything approaching a whole is because those who do this kind of work quickly discovered 
that attacking this letter’s lack of diversity, or the earned clout of its signers, isn’t a workable 
argument. And so, instead of saying, “Hey, maybe there’s more to this,” we are greeted with 
silence and/or assumptions about who the signers are. With my tinfoil hat on: The information 
provided by basic research does not work with the popular form of criticism that invalidates an 
argument by demonstrating a lack of diversity or a lack of background, and because it does not 
reaffirm these ideas, it is not provided for public consumption and debate. Instead, what we get 
is a journalistic confirmation bias where the very, very few signers who conform to our ideas of 
bad behavior, and therefore can be used to discredit the ideas in the letter, are highlighted. 


The Research 


I’m being generous to myself in calling this research. This is Wikipedia checks, and in a few 
cases a little further digging, on 82 of the 150 signers. 

I’m endeavoring to be as honest and open as | can because my aim is truth, not 
affirmation of my personal beliefs. So with each category, | will talk about how | arrived where | 
did. If I've made any errors, | apologize to those I’ve miscategorized. This was not my intent, but 
I’m also just a guy typing this at the kitchen counter on a Sunday morning, so | did what | could. 

As a blanket statement, many of the signers don’t have a lot of personal information out 
there. Many are academics, and without spending significant time on each individual, | wouldn't 
be able to categorize them well. | didn’t spend over 5 minutes on any individual because, 
basically, if you search for 5 minutes and don’t find it, chances are it’s not out there in a way 
that’s easily quantified. 

| also gave up halfway through because | felt the course was pretty clear, but it’s entirely 
possible that the alphabetically-arranged list of signers skewed the ultimate results. For 
example, | don’t know enough about racial identity to know whether the first or second half of 
the alphabet is more likely to contain a white person’s name or a black person’s name. So there 
is a potential misstep here in using just over half the names, beginning with the A's. If I’d known 
I'd only do half the names, | would have selected randomly. 


Race 


45% of the signers are white. 

Some consider Jewish people white, some consider them Jewish. There’s really no 
resolving this on my part, | don’t have the expertise, and that was not my goal. So | felt the most 
fair way to do this was to show what it looks like both ways, Jewish people lumped in as white 
and Jewish people as their own race. | listed someone as Jewish if their Wikipedia page 
specifically mentioned their Judaism or that they were born to Jewish parents. 

This is not an attempt on my part to deny the identity of Jewish people, nor is it a 
statement about how | feel they “should” identify. Mostly, | felt it should be shared both ways so 
as to be as transparent as possible. 

So, if you lump together, 64% would be “white.” 

60% of Americans are categorized as “white.” So, if we look at it one way, white people 
are slightly over-represented, and looked at another way, they are 15% underrepresented. 

11% of the signers are black. 13% of Americans are categorized as black. 

That leaves about 25% of the signers for which | could find info that are Latino, Asian, 
and a handful of others. 17% of Americans are Latinx, 6% are Asian. That puts us at 23%. 1% 
of Americans claim Arab ancestry. 

It would be my estimation that Latino people are probably underrepresented. | suspect 
they're also underrepresented in a lot of studies. But | live in an area with a big Latino 
population, so | might be skewed. 

Based on available stats, the 82 researched signers seem to be an imperfect but 
reasonable sample of Americans. If one were to take any group, whether it be a voluntary 
group, event attendees, people selected from any field, it’s almost guaranteed to not represent 
the overall statistical cross-section of American demographics, so in my opinion, this represents 
a pretty good racial mix. 


Gender 


This was figured mostly based on pronouns used on their Wikipedia page or bio. 

35% are female. 3% identify as transgender. 61% are male. 

The Department of Labor lists 47% of US workers as women, 53% as male. These are 
all working people, so this stat is closer to what we should be looking at than a 50/50 split (PII 
get non-binary again in a moment). 

Women are underrepresented. 

The important thing to note here is that despite the claims to the contrary, | think it’s 
difficult to say that this is a “dog whistle” for the anti-trans community. That assertion would have 
to be followed by the assertion that the trans signers are stupid. The trans signers | tallied don’t 
seem stupid. 

| think this is probably the best case for inequity of the listings as women are 
underrepresented by a significant margin. However, it’s not a margin that | find compelling or 
indicative of a blind spot on the part of those who constructed the list of signers. 


Political Affiliation 


| only found the immediate political affiliation of about a quarter of the signers that | looked into. 
Of these 20-something people, 4 were not Democrats/Liberal. Kmele Foster and Noam 
Chomsky are Libertarian and Libertarian Socialist, respectively. David Brooks calls himself a 
moderate. David Frum was the only self-described Republican. 

| went with political affiliation based on a few things: If someone voted Democrat most 
recently, then they were listed as a Democrat. If they self-identified as a Democrat, they were 
listed as a Democrat. 

The weakness here is that there are obviously strata within the left side of politics, and 
some who vote Democrat may be closer to center. The real way to do this would be to put 
everyone who signed this on a relative spectrum. Start with Person A, but them on a line. 
Person B goes to the left or right. Person C goes left or right of those two, or in between. 

This is obviously not possible because there are not two poles to politics, and, again, just 
a guy at the kitchen counter. 

I’m also disinterested in arguments that certain signers aren't “real” democrats. | think 
people can conform to the ideas of a political party more or less, and untangling that for each 
person is its own research project. Is someone a Democrat if they voted Democrat and have 
said regressive stuff? | don’t know. 

The relevant finding is that the overwhelming majority are left-of-center, politically. 
Conservatives were probably the least represented demographic of all demographics 
considered. The anecdotal logic, most of these signers being creatives and academics, would 
also suggest that most of them are more progressive than they are conservative, these fields 
being more left than right. However, | don’t think | had enough data to make this rock solid, so 
keep that in mind. 

| felt it was important to include this category even though | didn’t have a lot of data on it 
because the letter’s ideas seem to be, in some circles, a conservative versus liberal thing 


(mostly accusing the signers of advancing a conservative agenda). Even the very little data | 
found would suggest the signers skew heavily left in terms of their political affiliation, and while | 
don’t feel comfortable saying that this is a Democratic idea, | do feel comfortable saying that this 
is probably not a Democrat versus Republican thing. 

I know, it’s insane to look at something and say that a lens that sees everything as a 
product of the two-party system might not be super applicable. But here you are, several pages 
deep already. 


Why No Sexual Orientation? 


Most people don’t make their sexuality part of their bio. While it’s often discoverable for 
someone like a memoirist or celebrity, many academics don’t necessarily indicate that sort of 
thing in their work, their bio, and it’s not something that’s been catalogued. So, | decided to 
leave this off entirely as | couldn’t be confident in putting something down on a spreadsheet for 
many at all. 

It’s entirely possible that there were no gay people who signed this, but based on the 
gender and racial diversity, it would seem very odd to me to ONLY leave out sexual orientations. 
To put it another way, | don’t really know of many organizations or groups that welcome trans 
people with open arms, but only if they're straight. 


Intersectionality and Other Missing Topics 


| didn’t take an intersectional approach to this, but I’d say that women of color are not 
highly-represented (women being underrepresented, this is going to be a likely consequence). 

Race and gender would probably be the only two categories for which | could have 
potentially examined intersectionality as those are the only ones for which | had a decent set of 
data. 

Age is a missing category. Again, this was not readily-available for many of the signers. 
However, the youngest a signer could likely be, as all of the signers seem to have at least some 
level of professional accomplishment, would probably be mid-to-late 20’s. The upper limit is not 
immediately apparent. While some might argue this skews older, | would probably argue that if 
we're talking about professionals in a career, we’re probably talking about people over the age 
of 22, at the very least. 

Ability, financial status, and several others are also missing because they are not readily 
available in reliable form for most people. However, for financial status, there are some who are 
notably wealthy, but most are employed as academics, and | would assume that their salaries 
are aligned with their positions. So, there are unlikely to be many blue collar workers or very 
poor people who signed this letter, but there are also a lot of people who are probably making a 
good wage, but they are not “moneyed?” if | can use a delightful but outdated term. 


An Important Demographic Distinction 


The demographics do a pretty good job of representing human demographics, and | doubt any 
study, group project, or...anything will ever have mathematically precise representation of the 


American or world populations. However, the creators of the letter should be applauded 
because while they didn’t totally hit the mark demographically, they did an excellent job of 
bringing a more-diverse-than-usual group from the fields represented, which were mostly writers 
and academics. As a whole these fields are pretty white and male. So, it would appear to me 
that the letter’s creators favored demographics that were closer to humanity than the fields of 
academia and writing. 

What | want to make here is the distinction that the diversity of a panel should probably 
be measured not against the general population, but a more realistic subset of likely, possible 
participants. If one were doing a panel of librarians, for example, and there were 100 librarians, 
it would be statistically aligning with the field overall to include 15 men. But in practice, if you 
were putting together a panel of 100 librarians, you’d have a hard time getting 15 men without a 
heavy, conscious effort. 

Which means that the goal of a panel should certainly be to strive for representation, 
however the evaluation of a panel should probably be considered in the context of likely 
participants and whether the panel was put together in a way that consciously pushed the 
demographics to be more inclusive than it would have been “naturally.” 

Additionally, when we're talking about an idea that many frame as a minority v. majority 
issue, in numbers or in relative power, an exact representation of the population wouldn't be as 
powerful as a representation that skewed to be made up of more minorites than majorities. This 
panel is more diverse than you'd find “in the wild,” and therefore, what they say should be 
meaningful to anyone who wants to frame this as a minority versus majority issue. 

The signers are obviously a group that is “more diverse than is naturally occurring in the 
field,” or more diverse than it would have been had the letter writers made little or no effort 
towards creating a diverse panel. If we’re willing to judge by that standard, it’s an excellent 
panel. 

In addition, | think it’s fair to say that if this were a scientific study, and if a group this 
diverse presented an identical outcome (which is how this works with everyone signing the 
same statement), it would be reasonable to assume that there was truth in that result that 
crossed lines of race, gender, age, and SES. Because this is a subjective issue, you can’t really 
be scientific about it, however you can, based on the signers, suggest that if the signers are 
incorrect, their bad take is not the result of their race, gender, SES, or most of the other 
categories we look at when discussing demographically-skewed opinions. 

Cultural criticism doesn’t offer the explanation for the signers’ arrived-at conclusion. 


Why I Stopped Checking 


It seemed pretty clear to me that this letter was created with a diverse set of signers in mind. 
While much has been made of a few signers, | felt that the picture | saw after researching 82 
satisfied a reasonable attempt to provide a diverse group of signers. 

It’s far from perfect, but | think if we look at comparable things, this letter did a damn 
good job of mixing things up. I’d challenge anyone to highlight a more diverse set of thought 
leaders concerned with the same issue. 

But more than that, | felt defeated the more | looked. Because | felt like an attempt to 
defend against an ad hominem attack by using an ad hominem defense was pointless. 


Is there an ad hominem defense? Can something be of pure intent, from a pure source, 
and therefore the argument is valid, even if it’s ridiculous? 

Of course not. Ad hominem is a one-way method. It can discredit something, a group 
can be discredited and their ideas ignored because they are racially homogeneous or because 
they are economically homogeneous. But having a demographic that mathematically represents 
the diversity of the United States doesn't validate the idea. 

The ad hominem attack has special power in this situation: if one person out of the whole 
has done something bad, the whole is invalidated by the single person. 

It doesn’t matter that Elliott Ackerman spent 8 years serving in the US Marine Corps, 
was awarded the Bronze Star, the Silver Star, and the Purple Heart. It doesn’t matter that he 
worked in the Obama administration. 

It doesn’t matter that Reginald Dwayne Betts was incarcerated, got out, got his law 
degree, and advocates for prison reform, especially for youth. 

It doesn’t matter that Mia Bay is Former Director of the Rutgers Center for Race and 
Ethnicity. 

It doesn’t matter that Jennifer Flynn Boylan was chosen as the first openly transgender 
co-chair of GLAAD's National Board of Directors. 

It doesn’t matter that Khaled Khalifa is Syrian, and some of his works, which are critical 
of the Syrian government under Baathist rule, have been banned by the Syrian government. 

It doesn’t matter that Francis Fukuyama is one of the 25 leading figures on the 
Information and Democracy Commission launched by Reporters Without Borders. 

It doesn’t matter that Federico Finchelstein is an expert on transatlantic fascism and the 
modern history of Argentina. 

It doesn’t matter that Roger Berkowitz won the Hannah Arendt Award for works of 
political thought, specifically totalitarianism. 

Garry Kasparov certainly doesn’t matter. He’s a chess player! Oh, and he was barred 
from the presidential ballot as the political climate in Russia makes it difficult for opposition 
candidates to organize. He’s vehemently anti-Putin. But that doesn’t matter. 

The opinions of these people don’t matter because Bari Weiss. Because David Brooks. 
Because JK Rowling. 

Because the way an ad hominem attack works, one error or purposeful misstep in one’s 
past invalidates one’s entire future. And because this letter represents a collective, all an ad 
hominem attack has to do is prove that ONE person has done, said, or believed something 
wrong. 

We would never handle other situations like this. If you found a pizza joint with a perfect, 
5-star Yelp rating, 150 legitimate reviews, but then you found out 4 of those reviews were written 
by homophobes...would you assume that the pizza sucks? 

This whole thing shows just how powerful an ad hominem attack is. And how distracting. 


Motivations 
The most common version of the ad hominem attack is to attack the character of the people 


behind something. But another version of the ad hominem attack is to attack the motive for the 
piece’s creation. “This was only created because these people are afraid of losing their jobs.” 


“This was only created because people in power want to stay in power.” “This is created for 
clicks.” 

This tactic requires the accuser to concoct what they think is a likely intent and then 
present their guesswork as fact. And just like the character attack version of the ad hominem 
attack, all you have to do is suggest that one or two signers had impure motives to invalidate the 
whole thing. 

But because I’m all for tilting at windmills on this one, l'Il suggest some people who 
probably had positive motives for signing the letter: 

Frances Kissling: In 1977 she was appointed founding President of the National Abortion 
Federation, a position she held until 1980. In 1978 she joined the board of Catholics for a Free 
Choice, and in 1982 she took over as president. This is someone who is used to helping people 
reconcile two different identities, and perhaps creating options for women who want to be 
Catholic and also have freedom to choose. This is an important idea that goes against two 
norms: those of Catholicism and those of feminism, while at the same time advocating for 
Catholics and feminists. She may have a good idea of why it’s difficult to make progress when 
one’s ideas are removed from discourse. 

Wendy Kaminer is a feminist who was against pornography, but was also against 
censorship of pornography, instead advocating that individuals take a role in deciding whether or 
not they'd view pornography. She fought against attempts to have pornography categorized as a 
civil rights violation. This is a nuanced view, and she was concerned, 25 years ago, about 
calling in the government to referee issues of expression, even when she disagreed with the 
expression in question. 

Coleman Hughes, whose parents are black and Puerto Rican, argued against 
reparations: 


Hughes went on to say that reparations to the descendants of slaves would insult many black 
Americans and claimed they would make him and the "one-third of black Americans who poll against 
reparations into victims without their consent." 


This is not a popular opinion, and | think it’s an important one to express, even if | don’t agree 
with its conclusions. 

Thomas Chatterton Williams: the cited main creator behind the letter. His book, 
Self-Portrait in Black and White, poses some ideas about race that are very much against a lot 
of the popular narratives circulating currently: 


[Williams] also rejects the contemporary culture of grievance around race, including both white 
supremacy and black victimhood, while still recognizing that racism exists and is, of course, 
abhorrent. It is not the existence of prejudice that he denies, but the large-scale systems of it so 
many thinkers currently claim undergird our society. When one rejects the idea of such systems, 
according to Williams, then one is free to function as an individual, free of the shackles of ideas 
that ascribe one either the original sin of the oppressor or the fundamental state of the 
oppressed. 


A pattern | notice here, people who are saying things outside the norm. People who have a 
stake in the ability to express. 

We can say their motives are self-serving, just about keeping their own careers afloat. 
But I’m not buying that. How many of you had heard of Frances Kissling before? Does her 
career sound like it’s dependent on a hype machine? She hasn’t tweeted since 2014. She has 
less than 400 followers. | don’t think this is about clout. | don’t think her career has ever been 
about popularity. 

And it’s very convenient that we get to accuse people of self-serving motives when their 
purpose goes beyond the self. If you’re a woman and you’re a women-first feminist, is there any 
escaping that your success is self-serving? Doesn’t marching for gay rights, as a gay person, 
fall into a self-serving category? Does that invalidate these actions? Does that make them 
wrong? 

The really challenging part about asserting a motive as a form of ad hominem attack, in 
the case of the letter, is that we are not only asserting something we don’t know to be true, 
we're ignoring the voices of the signers, who are very directly telling us what their motives and 
ideas are. 


Power Differential 


Power differential seems to also be a popular argument against this letter. “A bunch of rich, 
powerful people punching down.” 

| find these arguments perhaps the most odd, and not just because, as we’ve seen, this 
isn’t a bunch of rich, powerful white people. 

| want to turn it around: How powerless is cancel culture, and when is it punching up? 

Cancel culture doesn’t have a traditional structure or a center. It’s something people 
make a daily decision to participate in or not. This makes some feel genuinely like it doesn’t 
exist. 

Halloween: Not a day off work. There’s no governing, sanctioning body. And yet it still 
happens. It still affects your community. It still has power. It definitely exists. 

Cancel culture certainly, as a whole, has a huge impact. | would argue that it has a much 
larger impact on culture than any of the letter’s individual signers, who have put their names and 
reputations under the microscope. It also has a bigger impact than this 150-person collective, 
who only came together this one time, in this one way, and has disbanded. 

The letter did not call out anyone by name. It did not request the firing of anyone who 
participates in cancel culture. It did not provide or suggest consequences be applied to any 
individuals. 

Cancel culture, on the other hand, identifies individuals, and it creates consequences for 
those individuals. 

So, who’s got power here, who’s wielding it, and who’s being vulnerable? 

When we talk about power, many see cancel culture as a dismantling of a traditional 
power structure, and because that frame is a very popular one and is seen as noble, cancel 
culture gets a pass. 

If cancel culture really is a power shift, | see cancel culture as replacing one system of 
power with an equally bad one. 


If | were to ask you that question in a general sense, “Do you think it’s good or bad for 
individuals to be silenced by larger groups?” What would your answer be? 

If someone is setting up to send a tweet and is thinking, “Is pushing this button going to 
end my ability to earn an income?” then that’s a system in which an individual is silenced by the 
force of a powerful group. 

A large number of people silencing a small minority sounds like the same old shit to me. 

The idea that suppression of intellectual freedom achieving peace sounds more like 
maintaining status quo rather than changing it. So I’m a little baffled by the idea that the cancel 
culture folks are the scrappy rebels fighting a traditional power structure. | think this issue might 
be a little more complex than a Star War where the bad guys dress in a pretty obvious way. 

The arguments are correct when they say Kevin Hart was not effectively cancelled. 
Jimmy Kimmel. Dave Chappelle. Yes, cancel culture is less powerful than these people. 

But cancel culture is more powerful than you or me, and it’s far more powerful than the 
signers of the letter. 

Cancel culture might make a stab above once in a while, but the devastating effects are 
reserved for people who are below. 


IV. This Article 


| also saw a lot of arguments along the lines of those in this article, so lIl use it to talk about this 
some more. If you could see the hyperlink, you'll notice two names are in the URL: Bari Weiss 
and Andrew Sullivan. 


One idea put forth here is that cancel culture is not suppression, it’s widening of speech. 
Because imposing limits empowers some to participate in the discourse who may not have been 
able to do so in the past. 

I call bullshit on that. 

This is not a widening, it’s a reallocating. Which is treating intellectual freedom like a 
limited commodity. There’s not a certain amount of free expression that is currently being 
overused by one group or another. That's like saying certain people are doing so many 
push-ups that others aren’t able to do any. 

In the past, there was perhaps more to say here. Public forums and methods of delivery 
were limited, so, sure, if you were unable to access a platform because it was always booked by 
more powerful people, then you’ve got an argument. But today, this isn’t the case, and this isn’t 
what we're talking about. 

Yes, not everyone gets to write an op-ed in a big newspaper. But everyone can get 
social media accounts. Anyone can create a blog. My library offers free printing of 11x17 
posters, so anyone can make a poster espousing their views and hang them up all over town. 
Anyone can start a podcast. These forms of media require so little that they are as close as we 
may ever be to placing the means of production into the hands of individuals. Compare the 
difficulty, even 15 years ago, of starting your own radio show to the challenge of starting your 
own podcast today. It’s not even remotely comparable. 


The outlets for speech and expression have grown to be so vast and accessible that the 
problem isn’t that they're limited, it’s the difficulty of getting attention in a media-saturated world. 
That IS certainly an issue, however | don't think it’s the issue that cancel culture addresses, nor 
is it one that | think is well-addressed by limiting bad speech. Removing bad speech is not the 
way to make room for good speech in this scenario. It’s not like weeding a garden, it’s like 
vacuuming up the tide. 


This article also poses the bounds of speech as a problem with two solutions: retain the power 
in status quo or open things up so that marginalized voices can participate. This is making a 
potentially false assumption about the results of an action. We may open up speech to diverse 
voices and still see non-diverse voices taking up most of the space. | see no reason to believe, 
based on past events, that creating a void will ensure it’s occupied by specific people, and | 
think it’s far more likely we'll see the same voices we always have come to occupy that space. 
The same people (demographically) will be talking, just on a more limited range of topics and 
with a more limited range of acceptable opinions. 

What if | asked you whose opinion on race you thought was more relevant, a white 
woman or a black man with similar qualifications and of a similar age? I’m guessing you would 
say, yes, step aside, white lady. We're changing the rules so we can hear more from the black 
man. 

What if | put names to those people, White Fragility’s author, Robin DiAngelo? The 
recent explosion in books regarding anti-racism is great, but one of the biggest, loudest voices 
in these books is that of an older, white, straight woman being criticized for talking down to black 
people. Like this critique from John McWhorter, a black man. Now, this black man is a 
self-proclaimed liberal, though many would call him a centrist. Let’s just say he is a republican. 
Who is a less-heard voice than a republican black man? Is the voice of a white intellectual 
woman less heard than that? 

Where does John McWhorter fit? He doesn’t. Which is why he’s usually marginalized. 
His demographics and viewpoints don’t align with what we expect. 

A changing of the margins, as proposed in the article, doesn’t make space for 
McWhorter’s voice. It makes space for DiAngelo, the same kind of person we've always heard 
from: an older white academic. She’s just talking about a different topic. And she’s making a 
shitload of money speaking about that instead of making money talking about whatever it was 
people like her talked about in 1995. 


There’s also the statement that the cancel culture doesn’t want to narrow the margins of speech, 
they just want to move it to the left: 


It helps to think of this debate as taking place on a spectrum. Social justice advocates think the 
bands of acceptable opinion and arguments shouldn’t be narrowed, precisely, but rather pushed 
to the left — shifted to include formerly excluded voices from oppressed communities and to 
sideline voices that seek to continue their exclusion. Their critics think the traditional bands of 
debate are, broadly speaking, correct, and that we’d all be worse off if the social justice 
advocates succeed in moving speech norms in their direction. 


This is semantic bullshit and presents socio-political ideas as a literal, 2-dimensional, horizontal 
spectrum. 

From a literal standpoint, you can’t say, “I’m not changing the margins on this document, 
I’m just moving them to the left. There’s still the same amount of space there.” How does that 
argument wash for the text that’s on the right? How do you make sure that what fills the void 
now created, the new empty space on the left, is filled with “good” ideas? 

It also poses the idea that moving the “bands of acceptable opinion” to the left is how we 
will hear from “formerly excluded voices,” but that poses “formerly excluded voices” as being 
exclusively progressive and the exclusive property of the left. 

Last, it again seems to say that more speech can’t come in without some speech being 
cut out, again saying that speech is a limited resource that needs reallocation. 

| do not think the current bands are “correct,” but | think rather than shifting them, they 
can be widened without being widened in such a way that there’s a left OR right lean. For 
example, | really think speech protections should be expanded to protect employment, which 
benefits everyone, regardless of affiliation. If someone makes a statement, writes an essay, hell, 
writes a poem, and if they do that on their time, their dime, and using their equipment, and if 
they aren’t representing their workplace when they create, distribute, and perform this stuff, then 
their workplace should have no right to cut ‘em loose. You should have the right to call your 
boss an asshole on your personal blog, regardless of whether you think he’s an asshole 
because of his Trump bumper sticker or Hillary Was Robbed bumper sticker. That widens the 
margins for speech without widening them for a specific group and narrowing for another 
(although | would argue that removing the speech barriers imposed by potential workplace 
issues is more helpful to the working class than it is the very wealthy). 

The place | agree with the article is in the general idea of widening speech to 
accommodate everyone. 

But | ask you: Is that the goal of cancel culture? Is that what someone who tried to get 
someone fired would tell me their goal was? “I’m asking for this person to be fired in order to 
widen speech to accommodate marginalized voices”? That seems like after-the-act justification 
to me, not true motivation. | think they would more likely say, “This speech is harmful, therefore 
bad, therefore | create consequences.” If the former WAS the goal, | think we can look at the 
situation and say that while cancel culture might have good intentions, the methods need to be 
questioned. 

But let’s be honest with each other: cancel culture is not about creating more space for 
marginalized voices. It’s about creating consequences for bad speech. 


This article is also trying really hard to coin SQW: Status Quo Warrior. 


These developments have led to two things that “free speech” defenders — Rini calls them 
“status quo warriors,” or SQWs for short — find particularly troubling. 


| also object to the SQW argument, that anyone who disagrees with aspects of progressive 
politics only does so because they want to maintain the status quo. 

Cancel culture is the weapon used to maintain status quo, not a tool used to push for a 
better status quo. 


When the ideals behind the cancel culture movement, or the ideals that, when violated, 
cause the movement to activate, when those ideals are present in any workplace, when 
workplace norms are to include pronouns in email signatures and provide multiple versions of 
diversity trainings, and when workplaces will bring down consequences on employees who do 
things like misgender their coworkers, CERTAINLY reprimand if not immediately fire someone 
for using a racial slur, I’d say all of these things are status quo. These are the values in my 
workplace, and in the workplaces of many others I’ve spoken with, and | think it’s fair to say 
these are common workplace values. 

If it’s in your employee handbook, it doesn’t get more status quo than that. 

And | think this is okay. | don’t have a problem with any of those things, nor do | have a 
problem with them being enforced in the workplace. | SHOULD be fired if | call a coworker a 
racial slur. 

The problem | have is the assertion that those who are fighting for an 
anti-intellectual-freedom cause are the ones advocating for change. They are not. Cancel 
culture values are, from where I’m sitting, the status quo being questioned by the letter, and they 
are values that are commonly enforced on a societal level, if not most commonly held on a 
personal level. 

This whole SQW idea also chafes because it makes it seem like there’s progress and 
there’s regress. And that’s it. There’s one direction for progress. Anything not in that direction is 
anti-progress. There’s no room for more than one idea of progress. There’s one trajectory for 
progress, which also makes it seem like there’s one method of attaining it. 


V. The False Choice 


The false choice you're given in most discussions of intellectual freedom is that you can side 
with Nazis (or fill in the blank: racists, homophobes, etc.) or you can side with not-Nazis. 

This is a smart tactic because the only people who are willing to throw in with Nazis are 
Nazis. If it means people won't think I’m a Nazi, lIl say whatever you want. 

There are WAY more than those two choices, and valuing intellectual freedom does not 
make you a Nazi. Not even close. It makes you the opposite. Nazis were not like, “Hey, let’s 
hear this guy out.” “Hey, let’s make room for multiple points of view.” 

What I’m proposing is that the opposite of a Nazi is not someone who participates in 
cancel culture. | won’t compare cancel culture to Nazis because | don’t honestly believe that’s 
applicable. But what | will say is that you can be NOT a Nazi while also being NOT a participant 
in cancel culture. You can be anti-racist without being pro-cancel-culture. 

By the way, | know that | said we weren't going to discuss Nazis. And I'll reiterate: | don’t 
think ANYONE is the Nazi here. What I’m getting at is that you shouldn't be afraid to advocate 
for speech and intellectual freedom because so many have attempted to make those sound like 
values you could only hold if you wanted to reinforce and bolster a racist status quo. There are 


many, many valid reasons that you might value intellectual freedom that are not racist 
whatsoever. 

The tricky part of being a believer in intellectual freedom and free expression is that you 
have to...not exactly tolerate bad speech, but you have to acknowledge that it exists. And that’s 
where | think a lot of people get it twisted. 

Let’s put it like this: | think intellectual freedom is a more pragmatic, realistic way of 
addressing bad speech. We can do the cancel culture thing, essentially playing whack-a-mole 
with every bad person who pops up, or we can show the world that there’s a better way. 

| don't think the way to get rid of Nazis is to board up their clubhouse. They will build 
another one. | think the way to get rid of them is to show them there’s a better way, and if we 
can do that, they’ll eventually abandon their ideas and follow a path that leads to better, happier 
lives. 

| mostly wanted to write this because | am not a Nazi, and | believe in what the letter 
said. | also think most, if not all, of the signers are also not Nazis. 

We exist. People who care about this issue, who think it matters, and who aren’t arguing 
for the sake of Milo Yioanpudlusoduldsf or Ben Shapiro. We're arguing for the people like those 
listed above, who have to do things like give women who identify as Catholic access to their 
right to choose. 

It’s not the direction towards inclusivity that most of these signers seem to be opposed 
to. It’s the road taken to get there. They can be against the tool without being against the idea of 
the final product. If | saw you using a hacksaw to rip a huge slab of plywood, | might suggest a 
different tool. This doesn’t mean I’m trying to oppose your progress or that | think your proposed 
finished product is a bad one. 

| distrust a movement that considers itself the moral high ground. 

| distrust the argument that valuing intellectual freedom is opposed to valuing the 
humanity of others. 

| don’t agree that seeing people as good, human, and equal is counter to seeing they 
have the right to intellectual freedom. | don’t think these are the opposite poles, and | don’t think 
the poles are the only two places one can exist. 

You don’t have to choose: intellectual freedom or respecting others. Whenever you’re 
presented with two options, if neither sounds quite right, you should always ask yourself if this is 
truly a one or the other situation. It rarely is. 


VI. “But Sometimes It Works” 


When positive examples of cancel culture come up, | notice a pattern: Most of the people who 
“should have been” cancelled were participating in things that also involved a parallel illegal 
action. R. Kelly. Am | worried about his cancellation? Not really. He did things that were not just 
morally problematic, they were straight-up illegal. 

But we're not talking about that. We're not talking about pissing on minors as expression. 
We're talking about a fictional R. Kelly who never did anything of the sort but DID write a song 
about it, or a novel. If fictional R. Kelly wrote a moral argument about why he thinks it would be 


an okay thing to do without actually doing it, that’s where the law steps out and cancel culture 
steps in. 

In the case of someone who did something illegal, cancel culture did not “work,” it just 
piled on to what was already occurring. 

Connected to the “it works” or “it’s the market at work” arguments, we need to talk about 
people who create and debate for a living and people who create and debate outside the 
workplace. Because cancel culture means very different things for these different groups of 
people. 

People who engage in intellectual freedom outside the workplace should not be subject 
to workplace regulation. Period. If their engagement with intellectual freedom has nothing to do 
with their job, then it should have nothing to do with their employment. A middle school shouldn't 
fire a teacher who’s writing erotica at home. Or attends a protest on her own time. Or uses a 
vacation day to attend a protest. Because (in The States) our healthcare and way of life is so 
connected to work, using the workplace to regulate someone’s behavior outside the workplace 
is old-timey, railroad tycoon shit. | don’t understand a value system that allows someone to be in 
favor of workplace regulation of outside-of-work behavior except in very specific circumstances, 
like being a nun or some shit, where that’s what you’re signing up for. 

If people are engaging in this stuff outside the workplace, | see no justification for 
creating workplace consequences for them. 

People who are required to create discussion and debate for academic or knowledge 
advancement purposes should be allowed to do so without fear of losing their jobs. It’s my 
understanding that this is why tenure exists. Cancel culture circumvents tenure, creating a work 
environment so hostile or creating so much pressure that professors cannot stay. 

People who are required to engage in this stuff for the advancement of intellectualism 
and ideas would benefit from clear boundaries. That way, if a job candidate can’t abide by an 
organization’s policies and no-go areas, they can go somewhere else. AND, if you go this way, 
you, as the institution, have to be very clear about what you WILL defend, and you have to stick 
by that. 

| don’t love this version of academia, but | think it’s a better alternative to cancel culture. 

Last, people who are hired specifically to create discussion, and perhaps controversy. | 
think this is where far too much of the conversation tends to focus: full-time, salaried creatives, 
who engage in controversy, people who would say that’s their “thing.” 

Outlets that employ full-time creatives and expect them to stir up conversation need to 
be clear about their mission, and they need to be clear about what they will and won't abide. If 
you will not allow an op-ed to run if it espouses certain views, that’s your decision to make, and 
you need to be clear about that up front. What you can’t do is run the op-ed, benefit from the 
clicks and ad revenue, and then denounce the creator of the op-ed for doing exactly what you 
hired them to do. The people in these pot-stirring positions need to be informed of the rules and 
boundaries, and if they go against the established rules and boundaries, then of course, they 
can be punished by the organization. 

Oh, and if you actually care, when you publish something that shouldn’t have seen the 
light of day, hold yourself responsible not by firing the person, but instead by taking the ad 
revenue generated by everyone looking at the controversy of the day, and go ahead and return 
that to the advertisers or donate it. 


By the by, I’m not talking about people in any of these tiers who are bad at their jobs. If 
what's been said is true and a certain editor was basically not even looking at pieces he was 
publishing, | have no problem with him losing his job. If a professor was doing things that go 
way outside the concepts of discourse, of course, they should go. 

As far as “cancel culture works,” | would be curious to hear from someone who is not in 
that intentionally controversial group who has bumped up against cancel culture and come out 
of it feeling that what happened was right. That what happened was to their benefit or to the 
benefit of everyone else. | haven’t heard that story, but that doesn’t mean it doesn’t exist. 

I’m just not convinced that cancel culture works, that there’s a positive cancel culture 
story out there. 


Vil. What do we want cancel culture to do? 


It’s time to look at this, reevaluate, determine what our goal is and whether or not we’re getting 
closer by use of cancel culture. 


Do We Consider Willful Exposure To Offensive Material Differently? 


| think a bad use of cancel culture is an attempt to protect people from material that is not in the 
forceful public sphere, things like a book, a video, or something that people have to actively 
access as opposed to having it in their lives against their will. A good argument can be made for 
taking down a statue because, hey, if | walked past a statue every day of someone who sucked, 
I'd be tired of it, too. And it’s created and maintained with public money. And it’s not like | can 
put up my own counter-statue. But an NYT op-ed is not the same as a statue that | must pass 
on my way to work. If | do not like what the op-ed has to say, | don’t have to read it. | CAN 
create a counter opinion. It’s not public money that makes NYT op-eds happen, so I’m not 
contributing unless | want to. NYT op-eds are not forced on anyone. 

If the idea behind cancel culture is to make someone’s life easier, | think that the 
reasonableness of that goal is somewhat determined by whether people are encountering 
harmful items at will or against their will. 


Do We Want to Widen Intellectual Freedom? 


If the purpose of cancel culture is to provide intellectual freedom for all, widen the spectrum of 
people who get to participate, then | think it’s a good effort, but | think it’s time we evaluate 
whether it’s a successful one. 

And to start that ball rolling: Are there things we can give up besides intellectual freedom 
that would result in a higher level of intellectual freedom for all? Can we achieve a more 
pleasant, but still useful discourse by giving up something other than intellectual freedom? 

If my family has dinner once a month, and if every month there’s a huge fight over the 10 
slices of pie between the 12 members of my family, we can create a rotation or draw straws or 
whatever. Or we could solve the problem by making a second pie. 


If we make intellectual freedom a “bigger pie” situation, we don’t have to fight over te 10 
tiny wedges. 

If the goal is to provide intellectual freedom for all, that’s wonderful, and | think we need 
to back up and ask whether reducing intellectual freedom is the best and only way to achieve 
that goal. 


Do We Want Cancel Culture To Make This A Happier World? 


| expect some reading this will argue that people are being hurt by intellectual freedom. | expect 
some of you are reading this, thinking that, and probably thinking that it's something that | don’t 
understand and haven't considered. But the fact that some people are hurt by the way others 
wield intellectual freedom is not a new idea to me or one that I’m immune to. It’s just not one 
that | find persuasive in terms of limiting intellectual freedom. 

I’m very aware that intellectual freedom produces a large amount of unhappiness for 
many (although | encourage everyone to actively identify the ways in which it benefits them 
before deciding whether it’s a net gain or loss). However, a utilitarian view of the world would 
say, “Look, which option has the best outcome for society, as a whole, as opposed to 
individuals?” And a utilitarian view would say that the moral obligation is to do what's best for 
everyone, the whole, even if it’s not what’s best for you in the moment. 

| see this as the core issue being discussed here. The personal and the societal good 
are at odds when it comes to intellectual freedom. Again, | think this is partly due to us not being 
good at recognizing when our intellectual freedom is working properly, we’re better attuned to 
the times we’re offended or see what we consider a bad or hurtful use of intellectual freedom. 

The illusion in the discussion of cancel culture, in my eyes, is that by engaging in cancel 
culture, restricting intellectual freedom, we are creating a world where more people are happier. 
| don’t see that as demonstrably true. 

Some people may be happier with intellectual freedom being restricted. However, | 
would pose the theory that overall, we would be less happy. | think the people who would claim 
to be happier would be happy up to the moment that they ran into an issue of intellectual 
freedom of their own. 

And | wonder how this happiness operates. 

I’m working under the premise that most people don’t exactly take a moment here or 
there to sort of Marie Kondo, thank intellectual freedom when it’s working. If that’s true, then if 
restriction was keeping you happy day to day because you weren’t being bombarded with bad 
speech, would you be thankful for that regularly, or would it become background, and would you 
still be upset because while speech may be regulated, obviously even regulated things still go 
wrong (people still soeed even though it’s against the law)? 

So, even if this worked on some level and the frequency of offensive speech was 
reduced, would you feel differently? Would your day-to-day life be different, but still fee/ about 
the same? And if it felt the same, was it reasonable for everyone to give up their intellectual 
freedom for no discernible change? 


Measuring the Effect of Cancel Culture 


Let’s say | go with cancel culture for a bit and say, “Okay, I’m convinced that giving up 
intellectual freedom for the sake of greater happiness is a worthwhile experiment. I’m willing to 
give it a try.” 

Let’s say people willingly surrendered aspects of intellectual freedom in service of 
making the world a happier place. 

How would this be measured? How would we know it’s working? 

IF we found a way to measure the happiness of the world, can we attribute it to giving up 
intellectual freedom? 

These are simple, but, in my opinion, reasonable questions. 

We're talking about giving something up in order to gain something else. In that sort of 
exchange, there should be at least a proposed model for measuring the effect. Because if it’s 
working, great, and maybe we need to consider taking it further. But if it isn’t, if the world is not a 
happier place because we’ve given up something of value, then we need to reconsider, right? 

| would like to briefly deviate and talk about social media to illustrate this further. 

| think it’s fair to say that the longer a social media platform is around, the less happy it 
becomes, as a place. And the users, after using it, are less happy than they were before. | 
would also pose the theory that social media is a less happy place than the real world, overall. | 
think the relationships and ways we work together in the real world are really different from the 
ways we work together and talk to each other online. 

It's beyond fair to say that social media is a more restricted place, in terms of intellectual 
freedom, than the real world. As we all know, First Amendment protections don’t apply. 

Now, a less rigorous writer would probably say, “See, social media is less happy, it’s also 
more restricted, therefore, restriction is bad.” | don’t know that | can make that leap. But | will 
take a tiny jump to asking a question: If greater happiness is available to us through the 
restriction of intellectual freedom, then why is social media, which is becoming more and more 
restricted, more and more controlled, becoming a worse and worse place for people, 
emotionally? If it's not because of the restriction of intellectual freedom, then what is it, and 
what's the opposite of that? What could we learn about the ways social media makes us 
unhappy that might apply to the real world? 

Bottom line, if everyone is being asked to give up intellectual freedom for the sake of 
happiness, | think an effective pitch for the idea needs to involve a way to track and demonstrate 
what was given up, what was gained, and in what quantity. What’s the return on investment? 

The lines for what isn’t acceptable seem to be moving more and more, encompassing 
more and more forms of expression and intellectual freedom. And what | haven’t seen is the 
ways in which this progress has made, well, progress. How happy has this made people? 

And because | don’t think this is measurable, and because | don’t think measuring or 
monitoring this has ever been part of the cancel culture plan, | question how reasonable it is to 
ask anyone to give up something in order to gain a hypothetical, highly-nebulous, very uncertain 
thing in a very undefined quantity. 


VIII. What “Should” Expression Do? 


| asked about cancel culture’s purpose, because | think it’s meant to have one. But what is 
expression “supposed” to do? 


Expression is supposed to make me feel good. 
Expression is supposed to advance society. 
Expression is supposed to communicate positive change. 


When we make a decision about what expression is “supposed” to do, we only succeed 
in narrowing the options for what it can do. 

If expression that makes someone feel bad is “incorrect,” then we can’t really express 
anything, even when we're expressing displeasure with the current state of things, even when 
our displeasure is an important indicator of the wrongheadedness of something. 

If expression is meant to advance society, then we won't really know whether an 
expression is correct or incorrect until it either advances society or doesn’t. How soon after an 
expression is created can this be determined? Who decides? Depending on who made the 
decision and at what time, rock music of the 50’s could have ended up with a completely 
different and disastrous trajectory. 

If expression is supposed to communicate positive change...positive change for who? 

| think it’s very easy for people who don’t usually express to talk about what expression 
“should” do because that’s a discussion of impact. But the creator of an expression cannot 
possibly predetermine the impact their expression will have on a given individual. That’s 
unreasonable to ask and unreasonable to expect. 

And if we can’t expect someone to predict the reaction to their expression, then why 
would we hold them accountable for it? 


IX. The Biggest Mistake 


It’s generally a mistake to say something genuine and direct on the internet, to “the internet.” A 
dunk is more important than a truth, especially an emotional truth. Many, many responses to the 
letter were things like eyeroll gifs and generally weird bullshit. 

Stuff like this is ripe for mockery: 


The way to defeat a bad idea is by exposure, argument, and persuasion, not by trying to silence 
or wish them away. We refuse any false choice between justice and freedom, which cannot exist 
without each other. As writers we need a culture that leaves us room for experimentation, risk 
taking, and even mistakes. 


There’s no snark or takedown embedded here. It’s just a statement of feeling. And that’s where 
it fails. 
The biggest mistake you can make on the internet is to fail to be entertaining. This letter 
is not entertaining. It’s important, it’s sincere. But it’s not slamming anyone. Therefore, it fails. 
And, in another way of thinking, we failed. 


We've created an online culture where sincerity and thoughtful discussion lose out to 
insults, tribalism, and pseudo-intellectualism for the sake of others mashing their digits into little 
heart shapes on a screen. 


X. Who is Harmed by the Letter? 


Nobody. Nobody is harmed by this letter. 

The harm comes in the form of projection. It’s not that the ideas or the letter itself are 
harmful. It’s that some of the speech that tailgates its way in will potentially harm people. 

I’ve mostly resisted these comparisons out of respect, but | feel a need to go there: 

Saying that speech is bad because some speakers are bad is a little like saying protests 
are bad because some protestors are bad. | don’t agree with that statement. 

| can tell you about people who are helped by this letter. 

I’m one of them. 

It’s a lonely thing to be someone who cares about intellectual freedom and not because 
it's a veiled attempt to create or maintain white supremacy or a patriarchy or anything of the 
sort. You might think that’s my secret goal or that I’m doing it without realizing it. If you can’t see 
intellectual freedom as being of benefit to all people, that’s your problem. 

| imagine it’s a lonely thing to be John McWhorter and to speak out against a book and 
an author that are being used heavily to fight the good fight. | don’t think John McWhorter 
necessarily needs the help. | think the person who needs the help is a young person of color 
who feels the way McWhorter does and who doesn’t have a voice. What does it mean to that 
person to hear “Your ideas are valid?” 


XI. Here’s The Difference 


It’s my suspicion that a lot of people who are upset when cancel culture is questioned are 
feeling defensive because they have participated in it. 

Most of us have done this, one way or another, and it’s understandable. 

But let’s stop pretending that it doesn’t exist or that we aren’t responsible for our own 
actions. 

Moving away from participation in cancel culture doesn’t mean you have to read every 
cancelled author, watch every cancelled performer. It means moving away from Not For Anyone 
and into Not For Me. 

Not For Me actions might include giving a book a negative review after reading it, 
deciding not to read any other things by that author, declining to go see an orchestral 
performance of a composer you find problematic. 

The Not For Anyone reaction usually includes things above, and in addition involves 
blocking others from seeing, reading, and experiencing for themselves, whether that be by 
physical blocking, shaming, or other methods. 

You are the right person to make choices for you. | don’t know you, but I’m confident in 
saying that you’re not the right person to make choices for everyone, and the sooner you 


surrender to that fact, the better. The sooner that you can acknowledge that you don't fully 
understand everyone and every motive that may exist for experiencing something, the better. 
While | appreciate the offer of a cultural babysitter, | will decline, thank you. 


XII: Options Outside of Cancelling 


Whether or not you believe in cancel culture or the ideas in the Harper’s letter, | would like to 
suggest some options outside of calling someone’s boss. Because | think there are positive options 
that accomplish the same goals of decreasing the power level of someone you don’t care for that do 
increase the power level of someone who says things you like or think are important. 

You and | can’t end or continue cancel culture. Cancel culture is an idea, not a person. What 
we CAN do is decide how we interact with expression we dislike. 


1. 


Good Consequences. Rather than creating consequences for “bad” expression, 
consider methods of incentivizing “good” expression. Don’t like what David Brooks 
says? You don’t have to try and get him fired. Buy someone else’s stuff. Ignore his 
columns. Ignore columns ABOUT his columns and retweet something excellent 
instead. Remember how grade school bullies have to learn that pumping yourself up 
is accomplishable without shoving someone else down and standing on them? The 
same idea applies. Pumping someone up and taking someone down are mutually 
exclusive activities. Free market is not you emailing someone’s boss. The free 
market is about you buying good work. 

Read More, Read Longer. Read the source material. Read it BEFORE you read 
someone’s take on it. Books > articles > tweets. 

Stop Worrying About Morons. Oftentimes | see handwringing along the lines of “I 
understand why this is bad, but what about some other person I’m going to invent 
right now who’s not as smart as me?” Don't invent hypothetical morons. Real morons 
are all over. No need to create more. This is the new “Won’t somebody think of the 
children?” We can’t childproof the world, and we can’t moronproof intellectual 
discussion. Plus, | think “moronproofing” is really an excuse for someone to put their 
interpretation out there and spin it as altruistic. “I’m helping by limiting expression 
because not everyone will understand what’s being expressed.” You’re not so smart 
that we need you to rescue us. 

Non-Corporate Healthcare. Seems tangential, right? But if your basics of living, like 
healthcare, are not tied to your job, then | think the “consequences” created, even in 
the extreme case of losing a job, are different. The way things work currently, losing 
one’s job isn’t just about prestige, it’s about access to healthcare. | don’t think most 
of us would advocate for cutting someone off from healthcare based on their 
opinions, but that’s a side effect of what happens when we look to affect someone’s 
employment. If we have healthcare and a better welfare system in general, 
employment is not directly tied to someone’s physical survival, and perhaps it means 
something different to go after people’s jobs. Perhaps this becomes a more 
appropriate measure. If your job holds the healthcare strings, and if they can fire you 


based on morality, then it’s fair to say your job can enforce your morality. That seems 
wrong to me. 

Think About Publishers. If you dislike an author’s personal views, maybe you need to 
stop buying things from their publisher. Ouch, right? That one’s going to sting. But 
moving away from an author while still buying and reading from a publisher is like 
crowing about moving away from Facebook while still being a hardcore 
Instagrammer. You’re still supporting the overall company. But more than moving 
away from publishers, | would encourage you, if you’re in this camp, to move 
TOWARDS publishers with missions you can respect. Be active, be intentional. If the 
morality of the publisher is important to you, start there when selecting a book rather 
than finding a book, being offended, and then emailing the publisher. 

Question Your Own Morality. You don’t have to change your morality, just recognize 
that questioning your morality is okay, even beneficial. Challenge yourself. When 
someone says, “Cancel Culture is X” ask yourself whether you agree, and then ask 
yourself why. Pretend like you’re discussing it with someone who has heard the 
typical arguments. Try and come up with your own reasons, your own wording, 
instead of using tired clichés. Clichés exist for a reason, but coming up with your own 
logic and looking deeper into an issue will help you gain a deeper understanding and 
better prepare you to make the case. 

. Allow That People Can Be Right About Some Things and Wrong About Others. One 
of the problems with the current method of evaluating expression, checking out the 
person’s “controversy” sections on Wikipedia before thinking about what they have to 
say, is that you might miss out on something important, a new way of thinking, that’s 
in no way harmful. In the above case, because someone is wrong about trans rights 
doesn’t mean that they (and 149 others) are wrong about free expression. Challenge 
yourself to look at things from an ideas-first perspective. Think about the ideas 
before you dive in and find out the nasty stuff about the individual. 

Marie Kondo That Shit. You Know how Marie Kondo tells you to thank your shoes for 
doing a good job today? Okay, it’s a little weird, but it has a good effect. Thanking my 
car for getting me to work every day has changed how | feel about my car when it 
breaks down. When your car breaks down, it’s like it’s always breaking down. But if 
you get used to acknowledging that your car works almost all the time, you can allow 
that it’s not going to work every single day forever and ever. Get used to looking for 
positive examples of free expression in your life. Get used to being thankful for times 
when free expression was a positive thing. When you put on your Love Trumps Hate 
shirt, think about how you're glad that this is possible. When you play a video game 
where you blow someone’s head off, think about how it’s good that people recognize 
the difference between this expression and wielding a gun in real life. See if 
recognizing the usually-unremarkable instances of free expression you encounter all 
the time changes how you feel about free expression. 

Find Something Out For Yourself. Who is someone you're afraid to read? What is an 
idea you’re afraid of? What’s a movie you were scared off of? Find out for yourself. 
Almost every time, you'll find that the experience was neither incredible or abysmal. 
It’s usually middle-of-the-road. Having this ho-hum experience is extremely valuable. 


It teaches you that there’s a difference between something that’s not very good and 
something that’s offensive. 

10. Interpret More Than Once. Most readings of things online are assuming worst intent. 
| know, everyone is exhausted and “benefit of the doubt” has become something 
terrible, somehow. So | don’t ask that you give something benefit of the doubt. | ask 
that you read with two lenses. Go ahead and read with your current, worst case 
lenses. Then, read again, and just ponder “What would be the best possible intent 
here, if | had to make that argument in a debate class or some shit?” I’m not asking 
anyone to land one way or the other. Just be open to the intellectual exercise and 
see how it feels. Try and figure out just how pessimistic your normal lenses are. 

11. Actual Homework: Do me a favor, look up the novelist whose novel had the biggest 
negative effect on the world. No cheating, no picking a dictator who also wrote a 
novel, a political pundit who also wrote a novel. No fair picking “the guy who wrote 
the Bible” (that’s more like an instruction booklet than a novel). Pick a novelist, 
explain the effects attributable to their book, and demonstrate how things would have 
been better had this person NOT written a novel. Just as a caveat, | often hear about 
the idea of normalizing, but I’m not totally convinced. | think most artists write about 
things that are already normalized. Perhaps fight clubs would not have been as 
widespread as they were without Fight Club, but | think the ideas of male violence 
and men being unable to express tenderness with each other were not created by 
Chuck Palahniuk. They were reflected. Maybe these issues were provided a different 
form, but criticizing the form is killing the messenger. So let’s hear it. Worst novelist? 

12. Make Something. Write a book. Draw a picture. Design a board game. Make 
something. Exercise your artistic expression. Many, many people don’t really make 
much, and then they have strong opinions on how other people should do it and how 
they should feel about it. You have every right to critique the opinion of an author, but 
that critique means a lot more to me if you’re also an author. Plus, you'll just be 
happier. You really will. Making and critiquing are not mutually exclusive, you can do 
both. | just suggest that making more stuff and critiquing less is better. Adjust your 
ratio. And make things that make use of your freedom of expression. Dangerous 
things. Try using your freedom of expression before you decide its value. 


XIII. The Personal Section 


I’m saving this section for last because it’s the least important. 

Why do | care about this stuff? 

| worked in public service for over a decade, and whenever | worked with the public, | 
avoided debating anyone. 


One reason, my job was as a public servant, and | took that seriously. Meaning: if 
someone felt | was judging them or their ideas, maybe next time they don’t ask for the help they 
need. 

And it may not be THAT person | affect. Perhaps another member of the public nearby 
hears us talking, and maybe we are in agreement, but this third party takes in what’s being said 
and doesn't feel like the library is as home-y as they thought. 

The other reason for avoiding discussion was more self-centered: debate when you’re 
wearing a nametag is never even. Because, let’s say we got into something, the person on the 
other side of that desk always has the option to talk to my boss and create consequences for 
me, and | don’t have that option. | might not get fired, but maybe | get a poor performance 
evaluation, which affected the small raises | got each year. Maybe | don’t make my way onto a 
committee that | really should be on because I’m earning a reputation for being difficult to work 
with. 

Before we get too far, let me just say | was not typically presented with fantasy topics. By 
this | mean people did not come up and say things like “Can you believe they’re letting trans 
people into the military now?” Or “Can you believe they let Mexicans use the library here?” Lest 
you think | stood by while racial slurs flew out of someone’s mouth, that just didn’t happen. 
Sorry, | can’t tell you a story of heroism, of throwing myself at the defense of someone else. It 
wasn’t that way. In 15 years, | never had to throw myself between an ICE agent and a library 
user, nor did | have to fly in and protect a gay student from his peers. These things never 
happened with me at the center. | was not presented with these choices 

| made my way into libraries by chance, and | went further in the field because | felt that 
libraries were very interested in intellectual freedom, a topic | was also passionate about. I’ve 
always been of the opinion that more speech is better speech, and what people need is not 
regulation, they need access to the materials that allow them to make their own decisions. They 
need enough exposure to information to build their own bullshit detector. 

More recently, I’ve felt that the library and | are disagreeing on the issue of intellectual 
freedom. In online discussion, I’ve seen things | would not have expected previously, and I’ve 
seen them happening in more 50/50 ways. For example, should libraries get rid of JK Rowling 
books because she’s seen as transphobic? Many, many librarians, to their credit, disagree with 
this action even if they agree with the politics behind the idea. But there is an increase in the 
number of people who feel that an action like this, removing Harry Potter from a library, is 
justified and just. 

I’ve seen similar debates about Donald Trump’s books. I’ve seen tougher debates on 
books promoting conversion therapy. We had one in our collection, and | had a good discussion 
about it with a few coworkers. We did get rid of it, but we got rid of it because it was in disuse, 
not because of the ideas it presented. We discussed whether we would keep it if it were popular. 
| felt that while conversion therapy is a bad idea and illegal in some places, library users have 
the right to look at information and make their own decisions about something. If laws are to be 
made about conversion therapy, people should have the right to know what’s being discussed 
and ruled out. 

Also, as a specific note, our book was an account by an adult man who said it “worked” 
for him while he was an adult, and it was promoting the idea to other adults, not to children. It 


was more a memoir by the author than it was a manual, a how-to. | think this is really different. 
An adult has agency to decide which path they take. 

This is such a tough thing, and it requires a level of empathy that’s hard to find. Because 
it's not total empathy. It’s enough empathy to understand someone’s struggle, but not so much 
empathy that you get personally involved. 

But imagine. An adult, gay man who is also deeply religious. This man feels that his 
religion and his sexuality cannot coexist. He wants to explore what other people in his shoes 
have done. 

Let’s expand that scenario. An adult, gay man who is also deeply religious. | don’t think 
sexuality is a choice, but | do think religion is a choice, and it’s this man’s choice to make, not 
mine. | would like to provide him materials about different religions and non-religious paths, but 
it's his choice which materials he'll view, and it’s his choice which path he’ll take. This man feels 
his religion and sexuality cannot coexist. Again, this is his choice, not mine. | would like to 
provide him resources that give him alternatives, but the choice, as always, is his. He wants to 
explore what other people have done. | think it’s to his benefit to have the option, should he 
choose, to explore what someone else in his situation has done. | can’t pretend | Know what it’s 
like to be gay OR deeply religious, and | am not the right person to make the decision for him. | 
am not a religious scholar or figure. | am not an expert in human sexuality or any kind of 
sociology or psychology. | am an expert in intellectual freedom, and | am the right person to 
provide a range of options and opinions and to let him make his own choice. 

| think a lot of people, instinctually, will say, “I would just tell this guy fuck his religion and 
be you!” There’s a need for that kind of person and idea in society. There’s a need for your 
friends, your colleagues, and people you know to fulfill that role. And there’s a need for materials 
that can play that role, too. And there’s a need for me, the person who says, “Here is a lot of 
information and opinion. | am not judging you or pointing you in a direction. I’m giving you the 
support to make a decision of your own.” 

In fact, | think this person is very much in need. | think one path to a better life is for 
people like this hypothetical man to not only make this HUGE decision, but to learn 
decision-making techniques that allow him to have confidence in his choices. If | make a 
decision for him, he’s robbed of that confidence, and he’s robbed of the tools to make future 
decisions. 

This neutrality is in question often in libraries. That’s a topic for another time. But what | 
want to say about it is that if we decide to trash intellectual freedom in the interest of comfort, we 
have to ask whether that does more harm than good. It’s usually not as easy as removing a 
book called “White Power for Dummies.” 

Does it help or hurt our community if we refuse to carry Donald Trump’s books? Does it 
help or hurt our community if we refuse to carry any Weinstein-produced films? Does it help or 
hurt our community to take Junot Diaz and Sherman Alexie off the shelves? Does it help or hurt 
our community and early literacy if we remove Harry Potter? 

There is no answer. Because for some, it helps. And for some, it hurts. 

And my take is that intellectual curiosity is the only way people can make good 
decisions. 

Just about every exercise/training book has some good stuff in it and some bullshit. The 
way you start to figure out what’s right is you read dozens of them, see the commonalities, and 


start with those. When you read a dozen books and all agree that squats are a critical part of 
fitness, you can feel pretty good drawing the conclusion that, to the best of everyone’s 
knowledge, squats are a good idea. When you read one book, one way, and get dogmatic about 
it, that’s when you're in trouble. When you read a book that tells you what you want to hear, that 
you'll have a nice set of abs if you exercise 8 minutes a day, you need tools to evaluate that 
claim. 

Exploration of varied opinions and ideas doesn’t protect you from feeling offended or 
harmed on some level when you encounter another terrible idea. But it helps you recognize 
when you’re headed that way earlier, it helps you turn around when you’re headed down the 
wrong road, and it helps you avoid the most disastrous results. If you read up on a fitness plan 
that is idiotic, your past, wide exploration keeps you from embarking on it. Maybe that idiotic 
plan owns a little real estate in your mind for a bit, but at least you won't put the idiocy into 
practice and wreck yourself. 

I’ve been proud to provide the community a chance to explore. | think the library is one of 
the few institutions where this is possible. | challenge anyone to name an institution or outlet 
that’s gotten intellectual freedom more right. We're not perfect, no one is. But | think we’re closer 
than most. Much better than what's protected by the First Amendment, leaps ahead of social 
media. 

So it bothers me to see a move towards something that does not resemble intellectual 
freedom. Others have moved away from it, but | do not think we should follow. As poles stretch 
in opposite directions, our job is tougher. Providing information and ideas from a wide array of 
poles and every spot in between is harder. But that’s no excuse to abandon the pursuit. 

Intellectual freedom and freedom of expression also mean something to me personally. | 
often exercise my freedom of expression and intellectual freedom. | like to read things that | 
disagree with and do so often. | like to read works by and about bad people. | think it’s important 
that | be able to access information and opinions on current topics as well as esoteric, weird 
shit. 

And I’m not old, but old enough. | think I’ve seen the cycle here. The concept of limiting 
speech on a moral basis. Music was a primary concern, violent video games, Marilyn Manson 
was a favorite target. And | have to say, most of the things that were restricted or the target of 
potential restriction were pretty harmless, at worst. 

Now, limiting speech seems to be a tool that’s been adopted outside the conservative 
and political spheres. But it has the same earmarks. It’s based on a morality. Its kind of 
nebulous. We try to enforce it by punishing a few standouts who aren't actually the problem, but 
they make good figureheads for the problem. 

I’m less opposed to the ideals that are calling for the limiting of speech than the ones 
involved in limiting speech 20 years ago. But I’m still opposed to limiting speech as the 
mechanism for reaching any ideals. 

When | say | care about intellectual freedom today, it’s not because I’m shedding tears 
for the conservative pundit who can’t speak on campus. It’s because I’m confident that while 
limiting speech is a tool held firmly by people | agree with, | still think it’s a bad tool, and that tool 
becoming powerful does not bode well for the future when it’s bound to exchange hands once 
again. 


To me, it’s not about the freedom of 150 authors who signed the letter. It’s about the 
freedom of 150 million authors to come. 

Last thing: | wanted to write this because | am a Democratic person. | believe we should 
be making everyone’s lives better. | think minorities and underserved people matter. 

While I'm Democratic, | do also believe that we can move towards better lives for all 
while still retaining some aspects of personal freedom. | still want people who are individuals to 
express their individuality, not through violence, but through creative acts. 

| want imperfect, messy ideas because they are often the source material for good, 
helpful ideas. 

| want conspiracy theories because they force us to prove them wrong. 

| don’t want to hear racist things, but I will hear them, and hearing them lets me 
understand what the fuck someone else is thinking. 

| want a library to let someone walk in and check out the most horrendous, offensive shit, 
take it home, experience it for themselves, and make their own decision on it. 

| want offensive humor. 

| want violent video games. 

| want filthy lyrics. 

| want to read a memoir by an offensive figure, even if half the staff at the publishing 
house has a walk-out over it. 

| want to know what offensive people are actually saying, not what some crappy news 
site thinks they’re saying. 

| want to read opinion articles on why Amazon should take over public libraries. Not 
because | agree with the conclusion, but because this gives me insight into what people are 
looking for in library services and where we're falling short. 

| want to read ill-informed stuff because seeing the knowledge gaps other people have 
helps me know which holes need to be plugged. 

When someone starts a sentence like, “The difference between men and women is...” | 
want to hear how that sentence ends. 

What | want is to be treated like a grown-up. Like someone who can make his own 
decisions about what he will and won’t experience and can modulate the effects of that 
experience accordingly. 

What | don’t want is a filter. A child lock. A parental password on my Netflix. 

What | don’t want is cancel culture. As a creator and a consumer, | think it’s stifling. 

Straight up, that simple: | don’t want it. 

And my hope is that I’ve convinced you that you don’t want it either. 


Special Thanks to Patreon Donors: 
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